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NOTE 


This collection represents poems from Farewell, Aggie Weston 
(The Hand and Flower Press, 1951), Survivor’s Leave (The Hand 
and Flower Press, 1953), Union Street (Hart-Davis, 1957), 
Johnny Alleluia (Hart-Davis, 1961), Underneath the Water (Mac- 
millan, 1968), Figure of 8 (Macmillan, 1969), and Figgie Hobbin 
(Macmillan, 1970). 

A number of the later poems were written during my appoint- 
ment as Visiting Fellow in Poetry at the University of Exeter, 
1973-4. I am grateful both to the University authorities for their 
invitation, and also to the Cornwall County Council Education 
Committee for making its acceptance possible. 

I should also like to record my thanks to Peter Collenette, of 
Messrs Macmillan, for his help, advice, and encouragement over 
the choice of poems for this collected edition. I feel that a poet 
is too near, and at the same time too far removed from, the body 
of his work over a period of years to make, single-handed, a 
reliably detached judgment on those of his poems he might wish 
to preserve. But the final decision as to the inclusion or omission 
of a poem, in every case, has remained my own. 
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KEATS AT TEIGNMOUFEe 


Spring 1818 


By the wild sea- -wall I vade? 


Blinded by the salting sun MADURA ‘ beg 
While the sulky Channel ames mit 


Like an old Trafalgar gun. 


And I watched the gaudy river 
Under trees of lemon-green, 

Coiling like a scarlet bugle 
Through the valley of the Teign. 


When spring fired her fusilladoes 
Salt-spray, sea-spray on the sill, 

When the budding scarf of April 
Ravelled on the Devon hill, 


Then I saw the crystal poet 
Leaning on the old sea-rail ; 

In his breast lay death, the lover, 
In his head, the nightingale. 
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A BALLAD FOR KATHARINE OF ARAGON 


Queen of England, 1509-1533 
Buried in Peterborough Cathedral 


As I walked down by the river 
Down by the frozen fen 

I saw the grey cathedral 

With the eyes of a child of ten. 
O the railway arch is smoky 

As the Flying Scot goes by 

And but for the Education Act 
Go Jumper Cross and I. 


But war is a bitter bugle 

That all must learn to blow 

And it didn’t take long to stop the song 

In the dirty Italian snow. 

O war is a casual mistress 

And the world is her double bed. 

She has a few charms in her mechanised arms 


But you wake up and find yourself dead. 


The olive tree in winter 

Casts her banner down 

And the priest in white and scarlet 
Comes up from the muddy town. 

O never more will Jumper 

Watch the Flying Scot go by. 

His funeral knell was a six-inch shell 
Singing across the sky. 


The Queen of Castile has a daughter 
Who won’t come home again. 

She lies in the grey cathedral 

Under the arms of Spain. 

O the Queen of Castile has a daughter 
Torn out by the roots, 
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Her lovely breast in a cold stone chest 
Under the farmers’ boots. 


Now I like a Spanish party 

And many O many’s the day 

I have watched them swim as the night came dim 
In Algeciras Bay. 

O the high sierra was thunder 

And the seven-branched river of Spain 

Came down to the sea to plunder 

The heart of the sailor again. 


O shall I leap in the river 

And knock upon paradise door 

For a gunner of twenty-seven and a half 
And a queen of twenty-four? 

From the almond tree by the river 

I watch the sky with a groan, 

For Jumper and Kate are always out late 
And I lie here alone. 


party: girl (naval slang) 
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NURSERY RHYME 
OF 
INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE 


I had a silver penny 
And an apricot tree 

And I said to the sailor 
On the white quay 


‘Sailor O sailor 
Will you bring me 
If I give you my penny 
And my apricot tree 


‘A fez from Algeria 

An Arab drum to beat 
A little gilt sword 

And a parakeet?’ 


And he smiled and he kissed me 
As strong as death 

And I saw his red tongue 
And I felt his sweet breath 


“You may keep your penny 
And your apricot tree 
And I'll bring your presents 

Back from sea.’ 


O the ship dipped down 
On the rim of the sky 

And I waited while three 
Long summers went by 


Then one steel morning 
On the white quay 
I saw a grey ship 


Come in from sea 
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Slowly she came 
Across the bay 

For her flashing rigging 
Was shot away 


All round her wake 
The seabirds cried 
And flew in and out 


Of the hole in her side 


Slowly she came 
In the path of the sun 
And I heard the sound 
Of a distant gun 


And a stranger came running 
Up to me 

From the deck of the ship 
And he said, said he 


‘O are you the boy 

Who would wait on the quay 
With the silver penny 

And the apricot tree? 


‘I’ve a plum-coloured fez 
And a drum for thee 

And a sword and a parakeet 
From over the sea.’ 


‘O where is the sailor 
With bold red hair? 

And what is that volley 
On the bright air? 


‘O where are the other 
Girls and boys? 

And why have you brought me 
Children’s toys?’ 
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SONG OF THE DYING GUNNER AAi 


Oh mother my mouth is full of stars 

As cartridges in the tray 

My blood is a twin-branched scarlet tree 
And it runs all runs away. 


Oh ‘Cooks to the galley’ is sounded off 
And the lads are down in the mess 

But I lie done by the forrard gun 

With a bullet in my breast. 


Don’t send me a parcel at Christmas time 
Of socks and nutty and wine 

And don’t depend on a long weekend 

By the Great Western Railway line. 


Farewell, Aggie Weston, the Barracks at Guz, 
Hang my tiddley suit on the door 

I’m sewn up neat in a canvas sheet 

And I shan’t be home no more. 


[HMS Glory] 


AA1: Anti-Aircraft Gunner, ist Class 


Aggie Weston: the familiar term used by sailors to describe the hostels founded 
in many seaports by Dame Agnes Weston 
Guz: naval slang for Devonport 


tiddley suit: sailor’s best shore-going uniform with gold badges 
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HMS GLORY 


I was born on an Irish sea of eggs and porter, 

I was born in Belfast, in the MacNeice country, 
A child of Harland & Wolff in the iron forest, 

My childbed a steel cradle slung from a gantry. 


I remember the Queen’s Road trams swarming with 
workers, 

The lovely northern voices, the faces of the women, 

The plane trees by the City Hall: an Alexanderplatz, 

And the sailors coming off shore with silk stockings 
and linen. 


I remember the jokes about sabotage and Dublin, 

The noisy jungle of cranes and sheerlegs, the clangour, 

The draft in February of a thousand matelots from 
Devonport, 

Surveying anxiously my enormous flight deck and 


hangar. 


I remember the long vista of ships under the quiet 
mountain, 

The signals from Belfast Castle, the usual panic and 
sea-fever 

Before I slid superbly out on the green lough 

Leaving the tiny cheering figures on the jetty for ever: 


Turning my face from home to the Southern Cross, 
A map of crackling stars, and the albatross. 
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HMS GLORY AT SYDNEY 
August 1945 


Now it seems an old forgotten fable: 

The snow goose descending on the still lagoon, 
The trees of summer flowering ice and fire 

And the sun coming up on the Blue Mountains. 


But I remember, I remember Sydney, 

Our bows scissoring the green cloth of the sea, 
Prefaced by plunging dolphins we approached her: 
The land of the kookaburra and the eucalyptus tree. 


The harbour bridge, suddenly sketched by Whistler, 
Appeared gently on a horizon of smudges and pearls, 
And the sun came up behind us 

With a banging of drums from the Solomons. 


O! I shall never forget you on that crystal morning! 

Your immense harbour, your smother of deep green 
trees, 

The skyscrapers, waterfront shacks, parks and 
radio-towers, 

And the tiny pilot-boat, the Captain Cook, 

Steaming to meet us: 

Our gallery deck fringed with the pale curious faces 
of sailors 

Off the morning watch. 


O like maidens preparing for the court ball 
We pressed our number-one suits, 


Borrowing electric irons and starching prim white 
collars, 


And stepped forth into the golden light 
With Australian pound notes in our pockets. 
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O there is no music 

Like the music of the Royal Marine bugler 

Sounding off ‘Liberty men’. 

And there is no thrill 

Like stepping ashore in a new country 

With a clean shirt and with pound notes in your pocket. 


O Sydney, how can I celebrate you 
Sitting here in Cornwall like an old maid 
With a bookful of notes and old letters? 


I remember the circular bar in Castlereagh Street 

And the crowds of friendly Aussies with accents like 
tin-openers, 

Fighting for schooners of onion beer. 

I remember Janie, magnificent, with red hair, 

Dressed in black, with violets on her reliable bosom, 

Remembering a hundred names and handling the beer 
engines 

With the grace and skill of ten boxers. 


O Janie, have the races at Melbourne seen you this year? 

And do matelots, blushing, still bring you flowers? 

Across three continents: across monsoon, desert, jungle, 
city, 

Across flights of rare birds in burning Africa, 

Across crowds of murderous pilgrims struggling grirnly 
to Mecca, 

Across silver assaults of flying-fish in the Arabian Sea, 

I salute you and your city. 


I remember the deep canyons of streets, the great shafts 
of sunlight 

Striking on fruit-shop, flower-shop, tram and bookstall, 

The disappearing cry of the Underground Railway, 

The films: Alexander Nevsky and Salome, 
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The plays: Macbeth and Noah in North Sydney, 
And travelling there, across the fantastic bridge, 
Our ship, the Glory, a lighted beetle, 

A brilliant sarcophagus far below 

On the waterfront at Woolloomoolloo. 


O yes, I remember Woolloomoolloo, 

The slums with wrought-iron balconies 

Upon which one expected to find, asleep in a deck-chair, 
Asleep in the golden sun, fat, grotesque and belching: 
Captain Cook. 


The Chinese laundries, the yellow children in 
plum-coloured brocade, 

The way they fried the eggs, the oysters and champagne. 

I remember Daphne and Lily, the black-market gin, 

And crawling back to the docks as the dawn 

Cracked on my head. 


O the museum with the gigantic, terrifying kangaroo, 
Who lived, as huge as a fairy story, 
Only ten thousand years ago. 


O the sheepskin coats, the woollen ties, 

And our wanderings in David Jones’ store 

Among a rubble of silk stockings and tins of fruit salad. 
The books I bought at Angus & Robertson’s bookshop, 
Sir Osbert Sitwell, and Q (to remind me of home). 


I remember the ships and ferries at Circular Quay, 
And the tram ride to Botany Bay, 

So magnificently like the postage stamp 

I bought as a child. 

I remember the enormous jail at La Perouse, 

The warders on the walls with their rifles. 

I remember the Zoo at Taronga Park, 

The basking shark I gazed down at in terror, 

And the shoes I wore out walking, walking. 
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And so I celebrate this southern city 

To which I shall never return. 

I celebrate her fondly, as an old lover, 

And I celebrate the names and faces of my companions : 


George Swayne, Ron Brunt, Joney, 
Tug Wilson, Jan Love, Reg Gilmore, 
Pony Moor, Derby Kelly, Mac, 


Where are they now? 
Now it seems an old forgotten fable: 
The snow goose descending on the still lagoon, 


The trees of summer flowering ice and fire 
And the sun coming up on the Blue Mountains, 
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HMS ECLIPSE APPROACHES FREETOWN 
September 1940 


I sing of the keen destroyer 

Banging on the silken doors of the morning, 

Cutting through the panels of the South Atlantic: 

Strands of light streaming in the steel rigging. 

And the warning: 

The yellow stammer from the lighthouse of white sugar 

Pales as the African sun unfolds her tail of golden 
peacock 

Over the fevered harbour. 


Borne on the lusty tide 

Past mountains deep and green as Victorian postcards, 

My iron mistress, my rusty virgin 

Carries me into Sierra Leone, under the lion mountain: 

The land of the violet lightning and the thunderstorms 
of sheet iron, 

The hills, rich and bursting with the brown and orange 
of Gauguin. 

And, in the distance, the blue Sugar Loaf 

Wears decently her conventional mists. 
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CONVOY 


Draw the blanket of ocean 

Over the frozen face. 

He lies, his eyes quarried by glittering fish, 
Staring through the green freezing sea-glass 
At the Northern Lights. 


He is now a child in the land of Christmas: 
Watching, amazed, the white tumbling bears 
And the diving seal. 

The iron wind clangs round the ice-caps, 
The five-pointed Dog-star 

Burns over the silent sea, 


And the three ships 
Come sailing in. 
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CHIEF PETTY OFFICER 


He is older than the naval side of British history, 

And sits 

More permanent than the spider in the enormous 
wall. 

His barefoot, coal-burning soul 

Expands, puffs like a toad, in the convict air 

Of the Royal Naval Barracks at Devonport. 


Here, in depot, is his stone Nirvana: 

More real than the opium pipes, 

The uninteresting relics of his Edwardian foreign 
commission. 

And, from his thick stone box, 

He surveys with a prehistoric eye the 
hostilities-only ratings. 


He has the face of the dinosaur 

That sometimes stares from old Victorian naval 
photographs: 

That of some elderly lieutenant 

With boots and a celluloid Crippen collar, 

Brass buttons and cruel ambitious eyes of almond. 


He was probably made a Freemason in Hong Kong. 

He has a son (on War Work) in the Dockyard, 

And an appalling daughter 

In the WRNS. 

He writes on your draft-chit, 

Tobacco-permit or request-form 

In a huge antique Borstal hand, 

And pins notices on the board in the Chiefs’ Mess 

Requesting his messmates not to 

Lay on the billiard table. 

He is an anti-Semite, and has somewhat reactionary 
views, 

And reads the pictures in the daily news. 
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And when you return from the nervous Pacific 

Where the seas 

Shift like sheets of plate glass in the dazzling 
morning ; 

Or when you return 

Browner than Alexander, from Malta, 

Where you have leaned over the side, in harbour, 

And seen in the clear water 

The salmon-tins, wrecks and tiny explosions of 
crystal fish, 

A whole war later 

He will still be sitting under a pusser’s clock 

Waiting for tot-time, 

His narrow forehead ruffled by the Jutland wind. 


pusser’s: strictly naval; naval issue 
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ELIZABETHAN SAILOR’S SONG 


My love my love is a green box-tree 
And the scarlet hawthorn berry 

Give me five cocky starlings on a grass-grown sea 
And a lute to be merry. 


Then shall we wander in star-sewn meadows 
Frosted by ancient October 

Where ice like iron rims the shadows, 
And never be sober. 


O what is the brightness behind her eye? 
O let me taste her sweet mouth, begin, 
As under the sky we freezing lie. 
Cold it is out but not within. 


O cease your singing my darling my swallow 
And put away your brown fiddle 


For the ship is a-sailing and you cannot follow 


And I have the middle. 


middle: middle watch; midnight- 4 a.m. 
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CONVERSATION IN GIBRALTAR 


1943 


We sit here, talking of Barea and Lorca, 

Meeting the iron eye of the Spanish clock. 

We have cut, with steel bows, the jungle of salt water, 
Sustaining the variable sea-fevers of home and women 
To walk the blazing ravine 

Of the profitable Rock. 


We hold, in our pockets, no comfortable return 
tickets: 

Only the future, gaping like some hideous fable. 

The antique Mediterranean of history and Alexander, 

The rattling galley and the young Greek captains 

Are swept up and piled 

Under the table. 


We have walked to Europa and looked cast to the 
invisible island, 

The bitter rock biting the heel through the shoe-leather. 

Rain’s vague infantry, the Levant, parachutes on the 
stone lion 

And soon, soon, under our feet and the thin steel deck 

We shall be conscious of miles of perpendicular sea, 


And Admiralty weather. 


Admiralty weather: bad weather 
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RATTLER MORGAN 


Now his eyes are bright farthings 

And he spindles 
In seas deeper than death. 

His lips are no longer wet with wine 
But gleam with green salt 

And the Gulf Stream is his breath. 


Now he is fumbled by ancient tides 

Among decks flagged with seaweed 
But no flags sees he there. 

His fingers are washed to stone 
And to phosphor 

And there are starfish in his hair. 


[HMS Cabbala] 
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DEMOBILISATION LEAVE 


I have seen the white tiger, 

Imagination, 

In the Douanier Rousseau forest: 

Isosceles leaves and a waterfall of compasses. 

And although I am writing in Cornwall, in winter, 

And the rain is coming in from the moor, 

Trincomali, ah, Trincomali! 

The Technicolor market, the monkeys and 
chickens, 

The painted boats at Vegetable Jetty, 

The rattling lizard and the bored crow 

In the burning graveyard: 


Here lies David Kelly, Naval Stores Officer, 
Died of the Fever, 
1816. 


O the drums and the pythons and the trick of the 
mango tree, 

The warrior Buddha with the brandished sword, 

The rosewood elephants and the porcupine 
cigarette boxes. 

O the fire opal, zircon and water sapphire, 

And the warm beer and peanuts in the P.O.’s 
canteen. 

The Chinese cafés, and the rickshaw-boys 

Grinning and gambling by the fishmarket. 

The rings from Kandy and the black ivory elephants 

Crossing the eternal bridge for the mantelshelves 

Of thousands and thousands of sailors. 


And the carrier and her exhausted planes 
Lying in the oily harbour, 

‘Hands to bathe’ 

And the liberty-boats 

Buzzing over the water. 
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O the sickly lime-juice at Elephant House 
And the cooking that looks of the West 
But tastes, O tastes of the East. 


And they say: 

“You must be fed up with your leave, 
Fifty-six days is a long time, 

You’ll start work before it’s over— 
You'll be tired of nothing to do, 
Nothing to think of, 

Nothing to write about. 

Yes: you’ll go back to the office 


Soon.’ 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Now that my seagoing self-possession wavers 

I sit and write the letter you will not answer. 

The razor at my wrist patiently severs 

Passion from thought, of which the flesh is censor. 

I walk by the deep canal where moody Jovers 

Find their Nirvana on each other’s tongues, 

And in my naked bed the usual fevers 

Invade the tropic sense, brambling the lungs. 

I am drowned to the sound of seven flooding rivers 

The distant Bombay drum and the ghazel dancer, 

But the English Sunday, monstrous as India, shivers, 

And the voice of the muezzin is the voice of the 
station announcer, 

The wet fields blot the bitterness of the cry, 

And I turn from the tactful friend to the candid sky. 
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AT THE GRAVE OF JOHN CLARE 


Walking in the scythed churchyard, around the 
locked church, 

Walking among the oaks and snails and mossed 
inscriptions 

At first we failed to find the grave. 

But a girl said, ‘There he is: there ig John Clare.’ 

And we stood, silent, by the ridged stone, 

A stone of grey cheese. 

There were no flowers for the dead ploughman 

As the gilt clock fired off the hour, 

Only the words: 


A poet is born not made, 


The dove-grey village lay in the Dutch landscape: 
The level-crossing and the fields of wet barley, 
The almshouses, the school, the Ebenezer Chapel, 
The two pubs, and the signposts 

To Stamford, To Maxey 

From the pages of biography. 

And later, sitting in the church 

Among the unstuffed hassocks, 

And smoking a pipe on the gate 

At Maxey Crossing, 

I thought of the dead poet: 


Of the books and letters in the Peterborough 
Museum, 

The huge, mad writing. 

Of the way he walked, with one foot in the furrow, 

Or hurried, terrified, as a child to fetch the flour 
from Maxey 

Expecting from every turn a Caliban. 

Of London, Charles Lamb and Hazlitt, 

The bad grammar, the spelling, the invented words, 

And the poetry bursting like a diamond bomb. 
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I thought of the last days, the old man 

Sitting alone in the porch of All Saints’ in 
Northampton, 

And the dead poet trundling home to Helpston. 


O Clare! Your poetry clear, translucent 

As your lovely name, 

I salute you with tears. 

And, coming out on the green from the Parting Pot, 

I notice a bicycle tyre 

Hanging from the high stone feathers of your 
monument. 
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RETURN TO CORNWALL 


I think no longer of the antique city 
Of Pompey and the red-haired Alexander. 

The brilliant harbour, the wrecked light at Pharos, 
Are buried deep with Mediterranean plunder. 


Here, by the Inney, nature has her city: 
(O the cypress trees of Mahomed Ali Square!) 
The children build their harbour in the meadow 
And the crystal lark floats on the Cornish air. 
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KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL 


When to the music of Byrd or Tallis, 
The ruffed boys singing in the blackened stalls, 
The candles lighting the small bones on their faces, 
The Tudors stiff in marble on the walls, 


There comes to evensong Elizabeth or Henry, 

Rich with brocade, pearl, golden lilies, at the altar, 
The scarlet lions leaping on their bosoms, 

Pale royal hands fingering the crackling psalter, 


Henry is thinking of his lute and of backgammon, 
Elizabeth follows the waving song, the mystery, 

Proud in her red wig and green jewelled favours; 
They sit in their white lawn sleeves, as cool as history. 
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YELVERTON 


I met her by the Rifle Range 

Among the spent cartridges and the heather. 
Gay she was as a pin-table 

And a voice like a loud-hailer. 


I was stationed in Devonport at the time 
Among the jolly stokers, the yellow-faced 
Dark-haired sick-bay tiffies, the Mongolian Chief 
Yeomen. 
And, for quiet, I came out on a bus to the moor. 


Here, by the church of battleship grey, 
The auctioneers’ advertisements, the sound of 
water, 
Among the lovely ponies and the fat golfers 
I met her by the Rifle Range. 


And so, when peace came, I never returned to 
Glasgow. 
Now I work as a fitter in the dockyard 
And, I might say, as an ex-service man 


I was lucky to get the job. 


We’ve a nice little place here at Yelverton, 
And although it’s a bit chilly in winter 

There’s plenty of room on the moor for the kiddies 
And we have nice little outings to Princetown. 


All the same, I am sure you will see 
Why I do not wish to join the Rifle Club? 


sick-bay tiffies: sick-berth attendants 
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Myself, on the long winter evenings, 
I find myself thinking of the Royal Naval Barracks 


at Devonport: 


Remembering the jolly stokers, the yellow-faced 
Dark-haired sick-bay tiffies, the Mongolian Chief 
Yeomen, 
And, behind the backcloth of cranes and acetylene 
welders, 


The splendid sea. 
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LEGEND 


As I walked over the western plain 
The silent snow descending 

I saw winter lean on the valley’s edge 
His frozen medals spending. 


Silent he lay, like Gulliver, 
Over the tiny town, 

His heels kicking for cold at Brown Willy, 
His loins on Wilsey Down. 


I saw his three-cornered hat 
Making an alp of the sky, 

The snow flossing his blue coat and his buckles, 
Drifting his lip and his eye. 


Brittle O brittle hangs the steeple: 
A finger of white, 
The insidious snow furling, whirling 


In the glass ball of night. 


Set forth so, imagination! 
Loot the locked turrets of light, 

Speak with the tongues of bandits and angels, 
Put winter to flight! 


AT PORTH VEOR 


As I lay in my green ambush dreaming 
On the turreted cliff at Porth Veor 

The sea pulling over the pebbles 
With long salt fingers below me, 


There came on the west wind from Scilly 
The iron music of the London train 
Carrying its cargo of freshly cut flowers 
To the porters and piazzas of Covent Garden. 


And it seemed that again I walked the smoking city 
Among the baskets, the orange peel, the 
thieving boys. 
Under the painted swinging signs at Temple Bar 
I walked to the sour Fleet. 


It was a summer evening 
And fountaining on the clear air 
I heard the music and the voices, 
I watched the frieze of swans upon the river, 


And, briskly from a coach, 
A coach of wooden thunder, 
There leapt a great bear of a man 
In a dirty brown wig and metal buttons. 


None saw him in the crowded city save I: 

The Doctor, with his books and his oysters, 
Striding up Bolt Court that summer evening. 

The old man, the swans, the thieving boys. .. . 


As I lay in my green ambush dreaming 
On the turreted cliff at Porth Veor 

The sea pulling over the pebbles 
With long salt fingers below me. 
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ABLE SEAMAN HODGE REMEMBERS CEYLON 


O the blackthorn and the wild cherry 
And the owl in the rotting oak tree 
Are part of the Cornish landscape 
Which is more than can be said for me. 


O the drum and the coconut fiddle 
And the taste of Arabian tea 

The Vimto on the verandah 
And the arrack shops on the quay. 


I wish I’d never heard of Kandy 
Or the song in the whiteflower tree. 
(There’s a thousand loafing matelots in the old 
base ship 


An’ I wish that one of them was me.) 


O the pineapple salads of Colombo 
The wine-bar at Trincomali 

My bonnie lies over the ocean: 
The brilliant Arabian Sea. 


arrack: alcohol made from coco-palm or rice 
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A VOYAGE FROM ITALY 


To Barbara Cooper 


The Italian ship ‘Iota’ was wrecked at Lye Beach 
near Tintagel in 1893. Two of the crew and a boy were 
drowned. The boy, Catanese Domenico, is buried in 
Tintagel churchyard, 


Here, Signora, slept my sea-boy 
Windowed by the flashing bay, 
Where the sea wall spread her sickle 

And the leaping fishboats lay. 


On the bright sea’s breast, my sea-boy, 
Curling to a different day; 

The retreating lightship flashing 
Like a childhood, far away. 


Sailing to the glittering river 
Or the fabled western strand, 

As the pilfering sea for ever 
Sidles on the crawling sand. 


In his eye the shell-pink blossoms, 
On his tongue, the ilex tree; 

His hair, the corn with yellow thunder, 
Holds the headland from the sea. 


Never more he comes, Signora. 
The looping fountain silent stands. 
He lies stiff in the bragging cliff, 
The blue sea-holly in his hands. 
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THE SEASONS IN NORTH CORNWALL 


O spring has set off her green fuses 
Down by the Tamar today, 

And careless, like tide-marks, the hedges 
Are bursting with almond and may. 


Here lie I, waiting for old summer, 
A red face and straw-coloured hair has he: 
I shall meet him on the road from Marazion 
And the Mediterranean Sea. 


September has flung a spray of rooks 
On the sea-chart of the sky, 

The tall shipmasts crack in the forest 
And the banners of autumn fly. 


My room is a bright glass cabin, 

All Cornwall thunders at my door, 
And the white ships of winter lie 

In the sea-roads of the moor. 


RECRUITING DRIVE 


Under the willow the willow 
I heard the butcher-bird sing, 
Come out you fine young fellow 
From under your mother’s wing. 
P Il show you the magic garden 
That hangs in the beamy air, 
The way of the lynx and the angry Sphinx 
And the fun of the freezing fair. 


Lie down lie down with my daughter 
Beneath the Arabian tree, 

Gaze on your face in the water 
Forget the scribbling sea. 

Your pillow the nine bright shiners 
Your bed the spilling sand, 

But the terrible toy of my lily-white boy 


Is the gun in his innocent hand. 


You must take off your clothes for the doctor 
And stand as straight as a pin, 

His hand of stone on your white breast-bone 
Where the bullets all go in. 

They’ ll dress you in lawn and linen 
And fill you with Plymouth gin, 

O the devil may wear a rose in his hair 
Pll wear my fine doe-skin. 


My mother weeps as I leave her 
But I tell her it won’t be long, 
The murderers wail in Wandsworth Gaol 
But I shoot a more popular song. 
Down in the enemy country 
Under the enemy tree 
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There lies a lad whose heart has gone bad 
Waiting for me, for me. 


He says I have no culture 
And that when I’ve stormed the pass 

I shall fall on the farm with a smoking arm 
And ravish his bonny lass. 

Under the willow the willow 
Death spreads her dripping wings 

And caught in the snare of the bleeding air 
The butcher-bird sings, sings, sings. 


PLYMOUTH 


Soft as the night and silent as the snow, 
Rain pours her arrows on the open city. 
The sailor and his fancy homeward go 
And evening draws its shutter, as in pity. 


Walking the sliding pavements, my feet 
Fiery as angels on the blazing stair, 

I heard a strangling cornet in the street 
Volley its music on the falling air. 


Blow, cornet, blow over the lurching channel 
Where the sleek sea for ever draws her comb! 
A million matelots in the long sea-tunnel 
Hear your thin rumours, and remember home. 
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THE LIFE OF THE POET 


Lock the door, Schoolmaster, 
Keep the children in. 

The river in spate at the schoolyard gate 
Roars like original sin. 


Watch your thermometer, Sister, 
The patient refuses to die. 

The dizzy germ and the raving sperm 
Can’t keep his powder dry. 


Strike the drum, Bandmaster, 
Under the rig of the moon. 

The girls come whirling, their veils unfurling, 
But what has become of the tune? 


Answer the door, Squire, 
Your manners are on the table. 

There’s a job to be done with a humane gun 
If the horse is still in the stable. 


Draw your revolver, Banker, 
Shoot him down like a dole. 

You may gird his loins with nickel coins 
But where’s his immortal soul? 


Open the book, Parson, 
See whom you will save. 

They say you’re as kind as an open mind 
Or an open grave. 


Fall out, fall out, Gabriel, 
You might as well hit the hay. 
Your visitor wears the spinning airs 
And won’t be round today. 
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CORNWALL 


One day, friend and stranger, 

The granite beast will rise 

Rubbing the salt sea from his hundred eyes 
Sleeping no longer. 


In the running river he will observe the tree 
Forging the slow signature of summer 
And like Caliban he will stumble and clamour 
Crying I am free! I am free! 


Night bares her silver wounds in the sky 
And flees from the shouting sun. 
O monster! What spear, what rock gun 
Shall storm the fortress of your clear eyes? 


Your teeth sharpened by many gliding waters, 
Lying awash in the snarling tide 
How long, how long must you wait to ride 
Swagged with thunder on lovers and traitors? 


Cast off your coloured stone ropes, signal the 
tourney! 
And to the bells of many drowned chapels 
Sail away, monster, leaving only ripples 
Written in water to tell of your journey. 
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HOMAGE TO JACK CLEMO 


In the deep wood dwells a demon 
Taller than any tree— 

His prison bars are the sailing stars, 
His jailer is the sea. 


With a brain and ten fingers 
He ties Cornwall to his table— 
Imagination, at battle station, 
Guards Pegasus in his stable. 


He walks the white hills of Egypt 
Reading the map of clay— 

And through his night there moves the light 
Artillery of day. 


Turn, Cornwall, turn and tear him! 
Stamp him in the sod! 
He will not fear your cry so clear— 


Only the cry of God. 
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SONG OF THE WEATHER 


When the sun silts from the sky like an army 
descending 
To murder with light the silent city of spring, 
When the wind vaults from its tall tower, defending 
The castle of snow from the touch of the eagle’s 
wing, 


When the river runs like a mad boy through the 
valley 
Seizing in strong sly fingers its sons and daughters, 
When the sea leaps from sleep on the guiltless island 
And corrals it, fighting, in a noose of waters, 


I think of my comrades locked in the map of Libya 
The desert flapping its heavy flag on their faces. 

I see them wander deep in the blue forest 
Plucking the sea-orchid. I hear their voices 


Blown on the wind of summer, and the cry 


Of Icarus falling from the firing sky. 
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SERENADE TO A CORNISH FOX 


As I sailed by the churchyard 
All on my wedding day 

The bells in the seasick steeple 
Leaned over the side to say: 


Hurry to harbour, sailor, 
Fetch the parson by noon 

Or the fox will lie with your lover 
Under the mask of the moon. 


Polish your ring, my captain, 

And crease your trousers well, 
Take your crack at the tiller 

Or you’ ll crack your wedding bell. 


But the sea is the matelot’s mistress 
With her big blue baby eyes, 
And many a master’s ticket 
Has she torn in two for a prize. 


Many a mariner’s compass 
She has boxed with her watery hand, 
As the fish jumped over the mountain 
And the ship sailed over the sand. 


Over the waltzing water, 
Over the sober spray, 

My ship sailed out of harbour 
All through the dancing day. 


Down by the springy river, 
Down by the shrieking locks, 

Watching love die, like a doctor 
Is the patient Mr Fox. 
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Down in the waving meadow 
Under the hanging tree 

He is waiting as my lover 
Comes weeping in from sea. 


See in her hand are flowers 
Of rosemary, and bay 
Bright as the faithless water 

That took her love away. 


Mr Fox, your topper is handy 
So put it over your ears. 

Take the lace out of your pocket 
And dry her innocent tears. 


Your coat is made of satin, 
Your wallet as gold as a harp, 
The gloves on your delicate fingers 
Hide your nails so sharp. 


O whisper the sea is randy 
And runs all over my head! 
That she pulls me all so willing 


To her oozy marriage bed! 


Farewell, my love my honey 
As my ship sails through the dark. 
They have said the same of sailors 


Since Noah built the Ark. 


May your daughters wear like diamonds 
Their virtue at their throats, 

May your sons, like brave sea-bandits, 
Never take to the boats. 


Only the fool or the poet 
Cuts down the flashing tree 

To burn its belly with fire 
And take to the jealous sea. 
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RONDEL 


General tell, when the red rose dying 
Snows with fire the watchful tree, 
As the blossoms burn do you turn to see 
My body of stone on the bone beach lying? 


General, spell when the wind sends sighing 
The sentence of light on the secret sea. 
Do you crowd the loud lanes of water crying 

Drying your crocodile smile for me? 


General, at your white head are flying 
The iron birds from the bolted tree. 
Gaze in the dawn on your lawn and see 

The spies of night with your love are lying 

Telling her you are dying, dying. 
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FAURE 


Take me aboard your barque, where the valuable 
water 
Mirrors the perfect passage of the dove. 
Over the glittering gulf the sun burns whiter 
The charts of envy and the reefs of love. 


Lost in the frosty light the desperate hunter 

Hurls his black horn-note on the wrecked chateau 
Where in despair the signalman of winter 

Winds on its walls the flashing flags of snow. 


I see (captured my caravel) the stolen city 
Falling like Falcon to the cunning bay. 

The holy sea, unmerciful and mighty, 
Strides with the tide its penance all the day. 


Fling like a king your coin on the clear passage 
Bribing the sea-guard and the stumbling gun. 

On the salt lawn scribble your last message 
Rallying the rout of ice on the storming sun. 
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ON THE THIRTEENTH DAY OF CHRISTMAS 


On the thirteenth day of Christmas 
I saw King Jesus go 
About the plain beyond my pane 


Wearing his cap of snow. 


Sad was his brow as the snow-sky 
While all the world made merry, 
In the black air his wounds burned bare 


As the fire in the holly berry. 


At all the weeping windows 
The greedy children gather 

And laugh at the clown in his white nightgown 
In the wicked winter weather. 


I dragged the desperate city, 
I swagged the combing light, 

I stood alone at the empty throne 
At the ninth hour of night. 


On the thirteenth day of Christmas 
When the greasy guns bellow 

His eye is dry as the splitting sky 
And his face is yellow. 
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I SAW A SHOT-DOWN ANGEL 


I saw a shot-down angel in the park 

His marble blood sluicing the dyke of death, 

A sailing tree firing its brown sea-mark 

Where he now wintered for his wounded breath. 


I heard the bird-noise of his splintered wings 
Sawing the steep sierra of the sky, 

On his fixed brow the jewel of the Kings 
Reeked the red morning with a starving eye. 


I stretched my hand to hold him from the heat, 
I fetched a cloth to bind him where he bled, 

I brought a bowl to wash his golden feet, 

I shone my shield to save him from the dead. 


My angel spat my solace in my face 

And fired my fingers with his burning shawl, 
Crawling in blood and silver to a place 
Where he could turn his torture to the wall. 


Alone I wandered in the sneaking snow 
The signature of murder on my day, 

And from the gallows-tree, a careful crow 
Hitched its appalling wings and flew away. 
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OU PHRONTIS 


To E. M. Forster 


The bells assault the maiden air, 
The coachman waits with a carriage and pair, 
But the bridegroom says I won't be there, 

I don’t care! 


Three times three times the banns declare 
That the boys may blush and the girls may glare, 
But the bridegroom is occupied elsewhere, 

I don’t care! 


Lord, but the neighbours all will stare, 

Their temperatures jump as high as a hare, 

But the bridegroom says I’ve paid my fare, 
I don’t care! 


The bride she waits by the bed so bare, 

Soft as a pillow is her hair, 

But the bridegroom jigs with the leg of a chair, 
I don’t care! 


Say, but her father’s a millionaire, 
A girdle of gold all night will she wear, 
You must your foolish ways forswear. 

I don’t care! 


Her mother will offer, if she dare, 
A ring that is rich but not so rare 
If you'll keep your friendship in repair. 


I don’t care! 


Her sisters will give you a plum and a pear 
And a diamond saddle for your mare. 
O bridegroom! For the night prepare! 

I don’t care! 
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Her seven brothers all debonair 
Will do your wishes and some to spare 
If from your fancy you'll forbear. 

I don’t care! 


Say, but a maid you wouldn’t scare 
Now that you’ve got her in your snare? 
And what about your son and heir? 

I don’t carel 


She’ll leap, she’Il leap from the highest stair, 
She’ll drown herself in the river there, 
With a silver knife her flesh she’ ll tear. 


I don’t care! 


Then another will lie in the silken lair 
And cover with kisses her springing hair. 
Another the bridal bed will share. 


I don’t care! 


I shall stand on my head on the table bare, 
I shall kick my lily-white legs in the air, 
I shall wash my hands of the whole affair, 


I don’t care! 


The words Ou phrontis were carved by T. E. Lawrence over the door of his cottage 
at Clouds Hill, Dorset. They come from the story in Herodotus on which this 
poem is based. i 
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COWBOY SONG 


I come from Salem County 
Where the silver melons grow, 

Where the wheat is sweet as an angel’s feet 
And the zithering zephyrs blow. 

I walk the blue bone-orchard 
In the apple-blossom snow, 

When the teasy bees take their honeyed ease 
And the marmalade moon hangs low. 


My Maw sleeps prone on the prairie 
In a boulder eiderdown, 

Where the pickled stars in their little jam-jars 
Hang in a hoop to town. 

I haven’t seen Paw since a Sunday 
In eighteen seventy-three 

When he packed his snap in a bitty mess-trap 
And said he’d be home by tea. 


Fled is my fancy sister 
All weeping like the willow, 
And dead is the brother I loved like no other 
Who once did share my pillow. 
I fly the florid water 
Where run the seven geese round, 
O the townsfolk talk to see me walk 
Six inches off the ground. 


Across the map of midnight 
I trawl the turning sky, 
In my green glass the salt fleets pass 
The moon her fire-float by. 
The girls go gay in the valley 
When the boys come down from the farm, 
Don’t run, my joy, from a poor cowboy, 
I won’t do you no harm. 
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The bread of my twentieth birthday 
I buttered with the sun, 

Though I sharpen my eyes with lovers’ lies 
Pll never see twenty-one. 

Light is my shirt with lilies, 
And lined with lead my hood, 

On my face as I pass is a plate of brass, 
And my suit is made of wood. 
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SAILOR’S CAROL 


Lord, the snowful sky 

In this pale December 
Fingers my clear eye 

Lest seeing, I remember 


Not the naked baby 
Weeping in the stable 

Nor the singing boys 
All round my table, 


Not the dizzy star 
Bursting on the pane 

Nor the leopard sun 
Pawing the rain. 


Only the deep garden 
Where green lilies grow, 
The sailors rolling 
In the sea’s blue snow. 
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A GAME OF PATIENCE 


In my garden the fly photographer 
Assembles the gear of love, 

His grinning page builds the sinning cage 
Where beats the delicate dove. 


Beneath the cool quilt of the filtering moon 

The photographer bids me stay steady, 

The bell-ringer stands with the rope in his hands, 
But hangman, I am not ready. 


On my winter walk I hear my friends talk 
Of dogs and babies and gardens, 

Blue on heaven’s bar the acrobat star 
Tumbles before the night hardens. 


In the sour city I saw my true love, 

Fine on her face the sweet rain, 

In the street I will burn while the granite worlds 
turn 

And carry her home again. 
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TO A POET WHO HAS NEVER TRAVELLED 


As I rose like a lover from the ravished sea 

My cold mouth stuffed with jewels and with sand, 
The fire falling at my hair and hand, 

(Her mother the moon waiting for the fee) 

I saw you lying by the listening tree. 


The infant pain lay sleeping at your side 
Rocked by the naked fingers of the tide, 


But you saw not my shaking ship, nor me. 

I spread my sweating sea-charts at your knee 
My rooted tongue burgeoning apes and roses 
As noon the sally-port of morning closes, 


My crew hallooing at the drunken quay. 


My bonny barque was sundered at your door! 
You smiled, for you had seen it all before. 


sally-port: opening for making sallies from a fortified place 
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ON SEEING A POET OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
ON THE STATION AT ABBEVILLE 


Poet, cast your careful eye 

Where the beached songs of summer lie, 
White fell the wave that splintered 
The wreck where once you wintered, 

White as the snows that lair 

Your freezing hair. 


Captain, here you took your wine, 
The trees at ease in the orchard-line, 
Bonny the errand-boy bird 
Whistles the songs you once heard, 
While you traverse the wire, 
Autumn will hold her fire. 


Through the tall wood the thunder ran 

As when the gibbering guns began, 
Swift as a murderer by the stack 
Crawled the canal with fingers black, 

Black with your brilliant blood 

You lit the mud. 


Two grey moths stare from your eyes, 
Sharp is your sad face with surprise. 

In the stirring pool I fail 

To see the drowned of Passchendaele, 
Where all day drives for me 
The spoiling sea. 
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BALLAD OF THE FAITHLESS WIFE 


Carry her down to the river 
Carry her down to the sea 
Let the bully-boys stare at her braided hair 


But never a glance from me. 


Down by the writhing water 
Down by the innocent sand 

They laid my bride by the toiling tide 
A stone in her rifled hand. 


Under the dainty eagle 
Under the ravening dove 
Under a high and healthy sky 

I waited for my love. 


Off she ran with a soldier 
Tall as a summer tree, 

Soft as a mouse he came to my house 
And stole my love from me. 


O splintered were all the windows 
And broken all the chairs 

War like a knife ran through my life 
And the blood ran down the stairs. 


Loud on the singing morning 
I hear the mad birds rise 
Safe from harm to the sun’s alarm 


As the sound of fighting dies. 


I would hang my harp on the branches 
And weep all through the day 

But stranger, see! The wounded tree 
Has burned itself away. 
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False O false was my lover 
Dead on the diamond shore 

White as a fleece, for her name was Peace 
And the soldier’s name was War. 
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SHORE LEAVE 


See the moon her yellow landau 

Draws across the fainting sky. 

The white owl round my window wanders 
As I hurry by. 


Night the Negro lays his fingers 

On the lily-breast of day. 

Sleep beckons like a gentle lover 
But I hasten away. 


On the sea the ships are leaping 

To the islands of the sun. 

On the deck the sailors sleeping 
Would I were one! 


In my ear no more the music 

Of the tree the summer long, 

Only the unfaithful ocean 
And the Sirens’ song. 
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I AM THE GREAT SUN 


From a Normandy crucifix of 1632 


I am the great sun, but you do not see me, 
I am your husband, but you turn away. 

I am the captive, but you do not free me, 
I am the captain you will not obey. 


I am the truth, but you will not believe me, 
I am the city where you will not stay, 

I am your wife, your child, but you will leave me, 
I am that God to whom you will not pray. 


I am your counsel, but you do not hear me, 
I am the lover whom you will betray, 

I am the victor, but you do not cheer me, 
I am the holy dove whom you will slay. 


I am your life, but if you will not name me, 
Seal up your soul with tears, and never blame me. 
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AT THE STATUE OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, 
FALAISE 


See him ride the roaring air 
In an iron moustache and emerald hair, 
Furious with flowers on a foundry cob 


The bastard son of the late Lord Bob. 


He writes his name with a five-flagged spear 
On skies of infantry in the rear 

And fixed at his feet, in chainmail stations, 
Six unshaven Norman relations: 


Rollo, Guillaume Longue-Epée, 

Le Bon, Sans Peur, Richard Three, 
Robert the Devil; and over them all 
The horse’s tail, like a waterfall. 


Many a shell struck Talbot’s Tower 

From Henry the Fifth to Eisenhower, 

But never a splinter scratched the heel 

Of the bully in bronze at the Hétel de Ville. 


On the chocolate wall of the tall chateau 

Tansy, pimpernel, strawberry grow; 

And down by the tanyard the washing hangs wet 
As it did in the dirty days of Arlette. 


Hubert and Arthur and Holy Joan 
Knew this staring stack of stone 
Where William scowls in a Saracen cap 


And sat out the fight for the famous Gap. 


Gallop on, General with cider eyes, 

Until the snow-coasts of Sussex rise! 

Silence the tearful and smiling with thunder 

As you spring from the sea, bringing history under. 
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AT THE BRITISH WAR CEMETERY, BAYEUX 


I walked where in their talking graves 
And shirts of earth five thousand lay, 
When history with ten feasts of fire 
Had eaten the red air away. 


‘I am Christ’s boy,’ I cried, ‘I bear 
In iron hands the bread, the fishes. 
I hang with honey and with rose 

This tidy wreck of all your wishes. 


‘On your geometry of sleep 

The chestnut and the fir-tree fly, 

And lavender and marguerite 

Forge with their flowers an English sky. 


‘Turn now towards the belling town 
Your jigsaws of impossible bone, 
And rising read your rank of snow 
Accurate as death upon the stone.’ 


About your easy heads my prayers 

I said with syllables of clay. 

“What gift,’ I asked, ‘shall I bring now 
Before I weep and walk away?’ 


Take, they replied, the oak and laurel. 
Take our fortune of tears and live 

Like a spendthrift lover. All we ask 

Is the one gift you cannot give. 
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A TRUE BALLAD OF 
SIR HENRY TRECARELL 


who in 1511 rebuilt the parish church of 
St Mary Magdalene at Launceston in Cornwall 


Henry Trecarell sat up in bed 
His face was white and his eyes were red, 
‘I dreamed,’ he cried, ‘that our son was dead!’ 


‘Lie over, Sir Henry,’ her ladyship said. 


‘I saw him sink in a silver fen 

In the arms of a wicked white Magdalene. 
I hope I’m imagining things!” Only then 
Her ladyship murmured, ‘Amen! Amen! 


‘The moon walks west on the orchard wall, 
Your daughters are dozing over the Hall 

And your son sleeps as sound as a cannon-ball. 
There is nothing the matter, Sir Henry, at all!’ 


But when the boy-baby, as naked as sin, 

Stood up in a cold Cornish basin of tin 

His nurse went away for a little napkin 

And he fell on the water and breathed it all in. 


The carpenters no longer whistled a carol. 

Said Margaret to Henry (in mourning apparel): 
‘You’ll finish the Manor, with roof like a barrel?’ 
‘I’m damned if I will,’ said Sir Henry Trecarell. 


Sir Henry’s and Margaret’s tears fell hard 

And their two Tudor faces were sorry as lard 

As they built in the baby beneath the churchyard 
In a parcel of linen and spikenard. 
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When Sir Henry descended one evening to dine 
The Magdalene told him to build her a shrine, 
But her ladyship said, as she poured out the wine, 
‘’d hoped you’d forgotten that concubine.’ 


Sir Henry Trecarell stood at his ewer 

And gazed at the granite among the manure. 
He called out, ‘My grief I'll no longer endure! 
Send for the Mayor—John Bonaventure.’ 


The limbers all lugged the stone in from Lezant 
And the running-boys heard sad Sir Henry chant: 
‘To the Glory of God this stone tree I now plant 
For Mary, and Henry the Protestant.’ 


For twelve years and one in Launceston town 
The masons wore fifty flint fingers down 
Carving an angel, a rose or a clown 

On every inch of the Magdalene’s crown. 


While Flodden was fought and the Frenchmen fell 
low 

And Cortes was conquering Mexico, 

When Wolsey was Generalissimo 

They hammered away at the holy chateau. 


When the sun in the summer is spreading his hood 
The beggar still sulks in the starving mud, 

The pelican glides with a gift of blood 

And the eagle ascends to the throne of good. 


Where winter descends with her smudging snow 
The nardus and pomegranate grow, 

And through the forest the frozen doe, 

The greyhound, the griffin and honey-bear go. 


nardus: the spikenard plant 
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The immortal yew and the frigid oak 
Stand about Martin slicing his cloak, 
And George (on a pony) tries to invoke 
The dragon, making crystal smoke. 


Now the Magdalene lies on a mica strand 
Spreading her hair with an idle hand, 
And ready to play at her command 

Is a sawing sixteenth-century band. 


The ointment stands at the Magdalene’s side, 
St Matthew’s Gospel is open wide, 

And round the wall the writings ride: 
Behold! The Bridegroom loves the Bride! 


Sir Henry Trecarell went up to bed 

The pains all gone from his heart and head. 
‘My life,’ he cried, ‘is newly wed!’ 
‘Praised be the Lord,’ her ladyship said. 
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THE POET’S FAREWELL TO HIS MUSE 


Goodbye Tom Pretty 

I’m off to the city 

Its yellow lights leering. 

Soft as spring weather 

My breeches of leather 

And the silk shirt I’m wearing. 


Tom Pretty, peruse 

In the mirror of shoes 
My honey-bright parting. 
Sparkling my mare 
Strikes the stone stair, 

I must be starting. 


My doxy she sighs 

And wet are her eyes 

But the weeping sea’s wetter, 
And Tom Pretty, soon 

The corruptible moon 

Says TIl go one better. 


When winter came down 
On the terrible town 
And beat his black sabre, 
I rode in the rain 

His prison of pain 

And found no neighbour. 


Tom Pretty, your head 
From your true love’s bed 
Turn at my calling. 

The Furies ride 

At my speared side 

And the snow is falling. 
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HYMN FOR THE BIRTH OF A ROYAL PRINCE 


Prince, for your throat of ice 
The tigers of the sun 
Rehearse with quarrels of fire 
Their chosen one. 


Upon your breast of lambs 
The lean assassin lies 
With love upon his lips 
And chaos in his eyes. 


About your brittle bed 
The seven sharp angels stay 
That from the frigid knife 
You know will turn away. 


The bawling organ breaks 
Upon the appalling stone 
Whose quiet courtier takes 
Your kingdom for his own. 


The warriors drub their wands, 
With pearl your footsteps pave, 
But dribbles at your feet 

The idiot grave. 


Prince, to your throne of birds 
May all my passions fly 

That, guilty, I may live 

And you may die! 
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TIMOTHY WINTERS 


Timothy Winters comes to school 
With eyes as wide as a football pool, 
Ears like bombs and teeth like splinters: 
A blitz of a boy is Timothy Winters. 


His belly is white, his neck is dark, 
And his hair is an exclamation mark. 
His clothes are enough to scare a crow 


And through his britches the blue winds blow. 


When teacher talks he won’t hear a word 
And he shoots down dead the arithmetic-bird, 
He licks the patterns off his plate 

And he’s not even heard of the Welfare State. 


Timothy Winters has bloody feet 

And he lives in a house on Suez Street, 

He sleeps in a sack on the kitchen floor 

And they say there aren’t boys like him any more. 


Old Man Winters likes his beer 

And his missus ran off with a bombardier, 
Grandma sits in the grate with a gin 

And Timothy’s dosed with an aspirin. 


The Welfare Worker lies awake 

But the law’s as tricky as a ten-foot snake, 
So Timothy Winters drinks his cup 

And slowly goes on growing up. 


At Morning Prayers the Master helves 
For children less fortunate than ourselves, 


helves: a dialect word from north Cornwall used to describe the alarmed lowing 
of cattle (as when a cow is separated from her calf); a desperate, pleading note 
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And the loudest response in the room is when 
Timothy Winters roars ‘Amen!’ 


So come one angel, come on ten: 
Timothy Winters says ‘Amen 
Amen amen amen amen.’ 


Timothy Winters, Lord. 
Amen. 
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HAWTHORN WHITE 


Hawthorn white, hawthorn red 

Hanging in the garden at my head 

Tell me simple, tell me true 

When comes the winter what must I do? 


I have a house with chimneys four 

I have a silver bell on the door, 

A single hearth and a single bed. 
Not enough, the hawthorn said. 


I have a lute, I have a lyre 
I have a yellow cat by my fire, 
A nightingale to my tree is tied. 
That bird looks sick, the hawthorn sighed. 


I write on paper pure as milk 
I lie on sheets of shantung silk, 
On my green breast no sin has snowed. 
You’ll catch your death, the hawthorn crowed. 


My purse is packed with a five-pound note 
The watchdogs in my garden gloat. 
I blow the bagpipe down my side. 

Better blow your safe, the hawthorn cried. 


My pulse is steady as my clock 
My wits are wise as the weathercock. 
Twice a year we are overhauled. 
It’s Double Summer Time! the hawthorn called. 


I have a horse with wings for feet 

I have chicken each day to eat. 

When I was born the church-bells rang. 
Only one at a time, the hawthorn sang. 
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I have a cellar, I have a spread 
The bronze blood runs round my bulkhead: 
Why is my heart as light as lead? 

Love is not there, the hawthorn said. 
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DEATH OF AN AIRCRAFT 
To George Psychoundakis 


An incident of the Cretan campaign, 194] 


One day on our village in the month of July 

An aeroplane sank from the sea of the sky, 
White as a whale it smashed on the shore 
Bleeding oil and petrol all over the floor. 


The Germans advanced in the vertical heat 

To save the dead plane from the people of Crete, 
And round the glass wreck in a circus of snow 
Set seven mechanical sentries to go. 


Seven stalking spiders about the sharp sun 
Clicking like clockwork and each with a gun, 
But at “Come to the cookhouse’ they wheeled 
about 
And sat down to sausages and sauerkraut. 


Down from the mountain burning so brown 
Wriggled three heroes from Kastelo town, 
Deep in the sand they silently sank 
And each struck a match for a petrol tank. 


Up went the plane in a feather of fire 

As the bubbling boys began to retire 
And, grey in the guardhouse, seven Berliners 
Lost their stripes as well as their dinners. 


Down in the village, at murder-stations, 
The Germans fell in friends and relations: 
But not a Kastelian snapped an eye 
As he spat in the air and prepared to die. 
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Not a Kastelian whispered a word 

Dressed with the dust to be massacred, 
And squinted up at the sky with a frown 
As three bubbly boys came walking down. 


One was sent to the county gaol 

Too young for bullets if not for bail, 
But the other two were in prime condition 
To take on a load of ammunition. 


In Archontiki they stood in the weather 
Naked, hungry, chained together: 
Stark as the stones in the market place, 
Under the eyes of the populace. 


Their irons unlocked as their naked hearts 
They faced the squad and their funeral-carts. 
The Captain cried, ‘Before you’re away 
Is there any last word you'd like to say?’ 


‘I want no words,’ said one, ‘with my lead, 

Only some water to cool my head.’ 
‘Water,’ the other said, ‘’s all very fine 
But I'l] be taking a glass of wine. 


A glass of wine for the afternoon 

With permission to sing a signature tune!’ 
And he ran the raki down his throat 
And took a deep breath for the leading note. 


But before the squad could shoot or say 
Like the impala he leapt away 

Over the rifles, under the biers, 

The bullets rattling round his ears. 
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‘Run!’ they cried to the boy of stone 

Who now stood there in the street alone, 
But, ‘Rather than bring revenge on your head 
It is better for me to die,’ he said. 


The soldiers turned their machine-guns round 
And shot him down with a dreadful sound 
Scrubbed his face with perpetual dark 
And rubbed it out like a pencil mark. 


But his comrade slept in the olive tree 
And sailed by night on the gnawing sea, 
The soldier’s silver shilling earned 
And, armed like an archangel, returned. 
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THE PRISONERS OF LOVE 


Trapped in their tower, the prisoners of love 
Loose their last message on the failing air. 

The troops of Tyre assault with fire the grove 
Where Venus veils with light her lovely hair. 


Trembles the tide beneath the tall martello 

That decks the harbour with its wreck of thunder 
Fretting with flowers white and flowers yellow 
The fosse of flame into its last surrender. 


? 


Night, on my truckle-bed your ease of slumber 
Sleep in salt arms the steering night away. 
Abandoned in the fireship moon, one ember 
Glows with the rose that is the distant day. 


The prisoners rise and rinse their skies of stone, 
But in their jailers’ eyes they meet their own. 
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MEVAGISSEY 


Peter jumped up in the pulpit 
His hands all smelling of fish, 
His guernsey was gay with the sparky spray 


And white as an angel’s wish. 


The seagulls came in through the ceiling 
The fish flew up through the floor, 
Bartholomew laughed as he cast off aft 
And Andrew cast off fore. 


They charged the thundering churchyard 
Like a lifeboat down the slip, 

And the congregation in consternation 
Prepared to abandon ship. 


Overboard went the bonnets 

Over went the bowlers 

And, before the seas were up to their knees, 
A hundred holy rollers. 


‘Draw your tots!’ said Peter, 

“Every man to his post! 

It’s not so far to heaven’s bar 

With the charts I’ve got of the coast! 


‘Shoot the boom like Satan! 

Prepare to take on boarders! 

Send up your prayers like signal-flares! 
Ill steam the secret orders! 


“Stoke up the engine-room boilers 

With slices of heavenly toast! 

The devil’s a weasel and travels on diesel 
But I burn the Holy Ghost!’ 
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What became of the vessel 

Nobody dared enquire, 

But the new church-room is tough as a tomb 
And the walls are very much higher. 


Its anchor is glittering granite, 

Its cable is long as Lent, 

But the winds won’t reek, and refuse to speak 
In a silent sail of cement. 


Its mast is made of iron, 
Its gunwales are made of lead, 
Its cargo of bone is hard as the stone 


That hangs about my head. 


I walk all day in the dockyard 

Looking for Captain Pete, 

But there’s not a marine or a brigantine 
At the bottom of Harbour Street. 


The boy-voiced boat, like summer, 

Has sailed away over the hills 

And I’m beached like a bride by the travelling 
tide 

With a packet of seasick pills. 
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BETJEMAN, 1984 


I saw him in the Airstrip Gardens 
(Fahrenheit at 451) 

Feeding automative orchids 
With a little plastic bun, 

While above his brickwork cranium 
Burned the trapped and troubled sun. 


‘Where is Piper? Where is Pontefract? 
(Devil take my boiling pate!) 

Where is Pam? And where’s Myfanwy? 
Don’t remind me of the datel 

Can it be that I am really 
Knocking on for seventy-eight? 


‘In my splendid State Apartment 
Underneath a secret lock 

Finger now forbidden treasures 
(Pray for me St Enodoc!): 

TV plate and concrete lamp-post 
And a single nylon sock. 


‘Take your ease, pale-haired admirer, 

As I, half the century saner, 
Pour a vintage Mazawattee 

Through the Marks and Spencer strainer 
In a genuine British Railways 

(Luton Made) cardboard container. 


‘Though they say my verse-compulsion 
Lacks an interstellar drive, 

Reading Beverley and Daphne 
Keeps my sense of words alive. 

Lord, but how much beauty was there 
Back in 19551’ 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


I stood with three comrades in Parliament Square 
November her freights of grey fire unloading, 

No sound from the city upon the pale air, 

Above us the sea-bell eleven exploding. 


Down by the bands and the burning memorial 
Beats all the brass in a royal array, 
But at our end we are not so sartorial: 


Out of (as usual) the rig of the day. 


Starry is wearing a split pusser’s flannel 
Rubbed, as he is, by the regular tide; 

Oxo the ducks that he ditched in the Channel 
In June, 1940 (when he was inside). 


Kitty recalls his abandon-ship station, 

Running below at the Old Man’s salute 

And (with a deck-watch) going down for duration 
Wearing his oppo’s pneumonia-suit. 


Comrades, for you the black captain of carracks 
Writes in Whitehall his appalling decisions, 
But as was often the case in the Barracks 
Several ratings are not at Divisions. 


Into my eyes the stiff sea-horses stare, 
Over my head sweeps the sun like a swan. 
As I stand alone in Parliament Square 
A cold bugle calls, and the city moves on. 


pusser’s flannel: naval-issue shirt 
ducks: white duck-suit 
oppo: from ‘opposite number’ ; friend; comrade 


pneumonia-suit: tropical rig; or canvas suit worn while painting ship, etc. 
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dicky: quick 


COLONIAL SONG 


Love me early, love me late 

Love me down by the Charles Five Gate 

Love me fierce as a nuclear fission 

Say you’ll stay ona long commission. 

Meek on the Mediterranean air 

When Bandie blows ‘Shore leave’ I'll be there. 


Love me fast, love me slow 

Tell me all I want to know 

As you dance on a dicky-run ashore 
Bring every pearl from the pusser’s store. 
Under my table the legs are wide: 

All your ship’s company is sitting inside. 


Hang your kisses about my throat 

PH burn a hole in your lammy-coat 

Let the dead marines lie where they are 
We’ll play a tune on the bumble-jar, 
And after supper you shall chart 

The canteen medals round my heart. 


O what is it now, you swine, you suggest? 
Take your grabhooks off my persil breast! 
Take your ticklers! Take your grease | 

Send for my brother in the Dockyard Police! 
Take your gippo and take your jam! 

What kind of a girl do you think I am? 


“All your ship’s company 1s sitting inside’: café tout’s cry 
lammy: fireproof 

dead marines: empties 

bumble-jar: gramophone 

canteen medals: food stains 

grabhooks: fingers 

ticklers: cigarettes made from duty-free tobacco 


grease: butter 


gippo: gravy 
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Stop the fire-main! Dry off the hosel 

Haul down the garland that on the mast grows 
Put him in the rattle! Send him to the brig! 

All you’ll get from me is a Saltash rig. 
Finished with the duty watch; replace gear. 

Send for the Jaunty and get him out of herel 


gorland: i.e. for a wedding 

in the rattle: on a charge 

Saltash rig: wetting and nothing to show for it 
Jaunty: Master-at-Arms 
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TIME LIKE A SAUCY TROOPER 


Time like a saucy trooper took my true love 
In the stiff corn that stands above the bay. 
Never a backward glance he gave his new love, 
But whistled a tune and slowly rode away. 


About her brow my love winds the white hours 
And binds her breast with sprigs of rosemary. 
Through her thin hands she threads the winter 
flowers 


And lies with eyes as pale as the snowy sea. 


Ruined the roses on the giddy river 

That heaps its tears upon the sleeping narrows. 
The archer sun unships his candid quiver 

And tips with azure all his blazing arrows. 


Now the swift seasons, coasting shores of sorrow, 
On the wild waters sink their chinking floes, 
And for the tender promise of tomorrow 
They leave the lily, but uproot the rose. 


I made my love a hive of yellow honey, 
I laid my love a cabin on the water, 
Two beds I bought of my new-minted money 
For my true love and me, and for her daughter. 


Never across the water comes she winging, 
Bright is our bed as on its boughten day, 

And all the night I hear my lover singing 
The song the soldier sang as he rode away. 
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AT THE RUIN OF BODMIN GAOL 


I unlocked a box that once was sprung with clay 
Its crazy birds through cruel hatches flying, 

With hands of storms Í hurled its roof away 

And furled with bandaged sky the quick, the dying. 


In the steel chateau a thousand soldiers sleeping, 
Swearing, despairing on their shattered suns, 
Saw the stone days, their seven dolours keeping, 


Strangle with rose and bay the signal-guns. 


I heard the heart’s drum in the scratched cell beating 
Where men had danced like rams that love was slain, 
The whirling birds in staves of trees repeating 
Within the walls their arabesques of pain. 


About the bitter air their song. they strung 
And as they shot with shivering darts my tongue 
I saw my Son, naked as Eden, turning 

And on his head a bough of thorns was burning. 
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BALLAD OF THE FIVE CONTINENTS 


In blue Bristol city at tall-tide I wandered 
Down where the sea-masts their signals were shining, 
I heard a proud seaman on the poop deck reclining 
Shout to the stars that about the ship blundered 
‘On the high harbour lie six shifty daughters 
Their bodies are straight, their eyes are wide 
Here is the key of their burly bedchamber’ 
I have unlocked it, I replied. 


As I went down Water Street beneath the blond sun 
The trees of cold Christmas screaming with starlings 
Sweet screamed the birds as my delicate darlings 

Scanned at my hand the black-buttered gun 
‘Think of the collar my bonny, my beauty 
Think of the hangman with hands so red 
Pray, pray that he does his duty’ 


I am that hangman, J said. 


As I walked in Wine Street the silk snow was falling 
And night in her Asian hair hung her comb, 
Soft sang the yellow-faced seaman of home 
The gong and the coconut-fiddle recalling 
‘In the vermilion forest the dancer 
Adorns with gold thorns his holy head. 
Will you not seize his hands, his fingers?’ 


I am the dance, | said. 


In Bread Street in summer we saw the boys hauling 
The Yankee-white wheat on the bowl of the bay, 
Between us the sword of the sun where we lay 

Bloody with poppies, the warm sky our shawling 

_ ‘Sly sing the sirens on the coast of California 
The oyster-fingered, the easy-eyed, 

Tiding their tune in the gin-wicked palaces’ 

The song is mine, I cried. 
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Down by the dockside the green ships groaning 
Ten-roped writhe on the ragged sea, 
Blessed are they with the laurel tree 

Now in the prow stands a saint for the stoning 
‘Sound the salt bell on the mound of the ocean 
Fish for a prayer in the pool of the dead 
When the storm strikes, speak the word on the 

waters’ 
I am that word, I said. 


ENVOI 


I am the Prince 

I am the lowly 

I am the damned 

I am the holy. 

My hands are ten knives. 
I am the dove 

Whose wings are murder. 
My name is love. 
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INNOCENT’S SONG 


Who’s that knocking on the window, 
Who’s that standing at the door, 
What are all those presents 

Lying on the kitchen floor? 


Who is the smiling stranger 

With hair as white as gin, 

What is he doing with the children 
And who could have let him in? 


Why has he rubies on his fingers, 
A cold, cold crown on his head, 
Why, when he caws his carol, 
Does the salty snow run red? 


Why does he ferry my fireside 
As a spider on a thread, 

His fingers made of fuses 

And his tongue of gingerbread? 


Why does the world before him 
Melt in a million suns, 

Why do his yellow, yearning eyes 
Burn like saffron buns? 


Watch where he comes walking 
Out of the Christmas flame, 
Dancing, double-talking : 


Herod is his name. 
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PRINZ EUGEN 


Prinz Eugen walked on the castle wall, 

His eye was long and his leg was tall. 

‘Do you not fear, Prince,’ I said, ‘you will fall?’ 
Never, he answered. Never at all. 


‘Gold is your head and gold your groin, 
Your nose is as neat as a Roman coin. 
The spin of your skin has never a join!’ 


Look, said the Prince, at my lip and my loin. 
Look at the silver that springs from my thumb, 

Look for the brown blood that never will come. 
Teach my beached heart the soft speech of the drum, 
Feather with words the straw birds as they hum. 

On my cold castle the strict sea knocks, 

Butters his blade on the rim of the rocks. 

Do you not hear how his ticking tongue mocks, 

Slits every second and keel-hauls the clocks? 


‘Prince, but your gilt-edged eyebrow curls, 
You stop your sentences up with pearls. 
What will you do with all the girls 

When love his lamp-black flag unfurls? 
And Prince, your platinum fingers play 
Over the maps and far away. 

Are you not lord of all you survey?’ 

Then I am blind, I heard him say. 


“Bright is your bed as the sailing shore, 

Its posters up to the ceiling soar. 

The servants stand at your dazzling door 
To strip your senses to the core. 

White is the light at your driven head, 
Your body of corn stands straight as bread. 
Why is your beating breast unfed? 

Is it because you are dead, are dead?’ 
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Envy me not this cloth of clay 

That dries to dust all through the day. 
Hurtle your heart on the pouring bay, 
Answered Prinz Eugen, and limped away. 
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MOTHER, GET UP, UNBAR THE DOOR 


Mother, get up, unbar the door, 
Throw wide the window-pane, 

I see a man stand all covered in sand 
Outside in Vicarage Lane. 


His body is shot with seventy stars, 
His face is cold as Cain, 

His coat is a crust of desert dust 
And he comes from Alamein. 


He has not felt the flaking frost, 

He has not felt the rain, 

And not one blow of the burning snow 
Since the night that he was slain. 


O mother, in your husband’s arms 
Too long now you have lain, 
Rise up, my dear, your true love’s here 


Upon the peaceful plain. 


Though, mother, on your broken brow 
Forty long years are lain, 

The soldier they slew at twenty-two 
Never a one does gain. 


I will unlock the fine front door 
And snap the silver chain, 

And meek as milk in my skin of silk 
Pll ease him of his pain. 


My breast has been for years eighteen 
As white as Charles’s Wain, 

But now I’m had by a soldier lad 
Whistling ‘Lili Marlene’. 
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Farewell to Jack, farewell to Jim, 
And farewell Mary Jane, 

Farewell the good green sisterhood 
Knitting at purl and plain. 


Go wash the water from your eye, 

The bullet from your brain. 

I’m drowned as a dove in the tunnel of love 
And I’ll never come home again. 
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EMBLEMS OF THE PASSION 


Here, you said, the voice well-bred 
Carried in that classic head, 
Unremarking, as your fashion, 
That the slipping sky was ashen, 
Are the Emblems of the Passion. 


Overhead a heeling bird 

Struck on the split sky the word, 
But I do not think you heard 

As the blood of the last sun 


On the wounded water spun. 


Safe beneath a shooting spire 
Here you waded the green wire 
Of the graveyard’s fallen fire, 
Dreams, desires, as fish asleep 
In the silence of its deep. 


On the raging wood, unread 
Histories of the hanged, the dead 
Searched the cyphers of my head: 
Soldier, seamless robe on rail, 
Hyssop, hammer, crown and nail. 


From the forest of my fears 
Thirty-coined, a tree of tears 
Flowered on the sour, slab floor 
By the high, the holy door 

Of death’s strict and silent shore. 


Hand with scourges, hand with spear, 
Lantern, ladder, cross and gear, 

Cock on pillar. Chaste and clear 
God’s trapping tongue: Consider this 
Head of Judas, and the kiss. 
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Underneath that seamless sky 
Stripped, I met your startled eye 
Saw your sweating lip, and I 

Whose face was Judas, felt you start 
At the rivers of the heart. 
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CRISTO DE BRISTOL 


The ‘Cristo de Bristol’ is an articulated figure of Christ 

used for the Easter Sepulchre and carried through the 

streets of a fishing village of northern Spain during the 

Holy Week processions. It 1s said to have been dredged 

jfom the Avon by a Spanish sea-captain, who brought 
the figure to his home port. 


I am the Bristol Christ, 

That waking man who won 

With hands of wire the Easter fire 
Out of the Biscay sun. 

Cast in my coat of lights 

Upon the poking tide 

A seaman with a snare of stars 
Hauled me to his side. 


Swim on, Captain Jesus, 
Wherever you may wish. 
Write on the wicked water 
The message of the fish. 

Heal in the holy river 

Your five and fingered scars, 
Turn like a tree about the sea 
Your skeleton of spars. 


I stepped from off the ocean 
Upon the sea-struck shore, 

I laid me down my cruel crown 
Before my father’s door. 

I carried him that kingdom 

I set beneath my skin 

That he might seal the sorrow 
Of all the world within. 
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Now springs upon your shipmast 

The burning bush of day, 

From your shot side the breathing tide 
Wears the black grave away. 

Bless with your fan of fingers 

These hands, this heart, these eyes, 
And lift my love and fishes 

Perfect, to Paradise. 
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O BILLY, DO YOU HEAR THAT BELL? 


O Billy, do you hear that bell 
Speaking from the spire? 

Has Willie Fell gone down the well 
Or is it Fire, fire? 

And do you see a cinder star 
Sizzling in the sky, 

And crazy Kings with burning wings 
Learning how to fly? 


O sister, soft as any shawl 
The sharp snow winds the wire, 
Pale as a pall the cattle trawl 
Their breath about the byre. 
Now in the rare and eating air 
The bird chinks on the thorn, 
And slowly through the holy blue 
The shepherd hauls his horn. 


O father, is that cruel cry 
Coming from the mire 
A Wise Man lost in the world’s frost 
Or is it only Squire? 
And when the alleluia boys 
Drum their December din, 
Why do you call the constable 
That he may lock them in? 


O mother, who will find the flock 
And harness up the shire, 

And who will lock the weather-clock 
If winter does not tire, 

And who will ship a farthing dip 
Upon the drifting day, 
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And seize a spark from heaven’s dark 
To burn the night away? 


O Billy, will you wag the word 
From off your freezing tongue, 
Nor hire the hearse or district nurse 
Because I am so young? 

And shall we push the business on 
And do the best we can 

To cut free from the Christmas tree 
The hanging, holy man? 
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SONNET TO THE HOLY VINE 


On the report of an oppressed Spanish donkey who, after 
drinking eighteen pints of wine, turned on his persecutors 
and won a new independence. 


Here sleeps Don Diego, burro, of this city, 

The sticks of Jesus strapped upon his spine, 
Who burned away his pack of pain and pity 

In fires of garnet gathered from the vine. 
Through the white winter and the summer shine 
He laboured for the kingdom of the ape 

Until he wrote his talking throat with wine 

And grasped eternity within the grape. 

Before Don Diego, Phoebus-tongued with flares, 
Doctor, priest, lawyer, soldier of the line, 

Rose from their knees and with a hundred prayers 
They bore his skin of battle to this shrine 
Where he now lies beneath the throbbing thorn 
And in three days will rise, like man, reborn. 
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MASTER AND PUPIL 


On a theme of Demetrios Capetanakis 


He shook the bandage from his snowing head, 
Flooded with fire his hollow heart of stone. 
It was as clear as blood, the neighbours said. 


The old man had no children of his own. 


When they both walked upon the sharp sea-shore, 
He with his hand within the gold boy’s breast, 
The colours of the cock the winter wore 

And the sun faltered in the flowing west. 


We never can forget that sight, they cried. 
Who would have thought of murder, the police? 
It was as if, somehow, we all had spied 

Some mentionable scene from Ancient Greece. 


A Sunday paper printed all the facts, 
Developing in paschal blood their day. 
There was a front-page picture of the axe, 
But all the innocence was wiped away. 


No greater love has any man than this 

That lays a friend’s life down to save his own, 
They murmur, sealing with a loving kiss 
The cracked, cold body in its suit of stone. 


He never spilt an atom of regret, 

They sigh. The boy shows no respect for death, 

As on the striking day he hangs his debt, 

Stands on the hour and sucks a last, strapped breath. 
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AT GRANTCHESTER 


Bank Holiday. A sky of guns. The river 
Slopping black silver on the level stair. 

A war memorial that aims for ever 

Its stopped, stone barrel on the enormous air. 


A hoisted church, its cone of silence stilling 
The conversations of the crow, the kite. 

A coasting chimney-stack, advancing, filling 
With smoking blossom the lean orchard light. 


The verse, I am assured, has long ceased ticking 
Though the immortal clock strikes ten to three. 
The fencing wasp fights for its usual picking 
And tongues of honey hang from every tree. 


The swilling sea with its unvarying thunder 

Explores the secret face of famous stone. 

On the thrown wind blown words like hurt birds 
wander 


That from the maimed, the murdered mouth have 
flown. 
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HEALING A LUNATIC BOY 


Trees turned and talked to me, 
Tigers sang, 
Houses put on leaves, 
Water rang. 
Flew in, flew out 
On my tongue’s thread 
A speech of birds 
From my hurt head. 


At my fine loin 
Fire and cloud kissed, 
Rummaged the green bone 
Beneath my wrist. 
I saw a sentence 
Of fern and tare 
Write with loud light 
The mineral air. 


On a stopped morning 
The city spoke, 

In my rich mouth 
Oceans broke. 

No more on the spun shore 
I walked unfed. 

I drank the sweet sea, 
Stones were bread. 


Then came the healer 
Grave as grass, 

His hair of water 
And hands of glass. 

I watched at his tongue 
The white words eat, 

In death, dismounted 
At his stabbed feet. 
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Now river is river 
And tree is tree, 

My house stands still 
As the northern sea. 

On my hundred of parables 
I heard him pray, 

Seize my smashed world, 
Wrap it away. 


Now the pebble is sour, 
The birds beat high, 
The fern is silent, 
The river dry. 
A seething summer 
Burned to bone 
Feeds at my mouth 
But finds a stone. 
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MISS ELLIOTT 


Little Miss Elliott died in the dark 
At 95 Victoria Park. 


I saw as I strolled in the ivory air 
The Prince of Darkness stand on her stair, 


Scaled in sharp black from cap to toe, 
About him his soldiers swarming like snow, 


Armed with all hell and bladed with light, 
Banners and torches and thunderbolts bright, 


War-horses hammering holes in the sky, 
Waiting for little Miss Elliott to die. 


And as Miss Elliott her final breath furled 
Out of the vertical midnight they hurled, 


Drawing their swords from the corpse of the sun, 
A million warriors falling on one. 


But, as they slung down the shattering air, 
Little Miss Elliott was no longer there: 


I saw, as they sank with the sound of the swan, 
Little Miss Elliott had gone, gone, gone. 
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FOR AN EX-FAR EAST PRISONER OF WAR 


I am that man with helmet made of thorn 
Who wandered naked in the desert place, 
Wept, with the sweating sky, that I was born 
And wore disaster in my winter face. 


I am that man who asked no hate, nor pity. 
I am that man, five-wounded, on the tree. 
I am that man, walking his native city, 
Hears his dead comrade cry, Remember me! 


I am that man whose brow with blood was wet, 
Returned, as Lazarus, from the dead to live. 

I am that man, long counselled to forget, 

Facing a fearful victory, to forgive: 


And seizing these two words, with the sharp sun 
Beat them, like sword and ploughshare, into one. 
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MY FRIEND MALONEY 


My friend Maloney, eighteen, 
Swears like a sentry, 
Got into trouble two years back 


With the local gentry. 


Parson and squire’s sons 
Informed a copper. 

The magistrate took one look at Maloney. 
Fixed him proper. 


Talked of the crime of youth, 
The innocent victim. 

Maloney never said a blind word 
To contradict him. 


Maloney of Gun Street, 
Back of the Nuclear Mission, 
Son of the town whore, 
Blamed television. 


Justice, as usual, triumphed. 
Everyone felt fine. 

Things went deader. 
Maloney went up the line. 


Maloney learned one lesson: 
Never play the fool 

With the products of especially a minor 
Public school. 


Maloney lost a thing or two 
At that institution. 

First shirt, second innocence, 
The old irresolution. 
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Found himself a girl-friend, 
Sharp suit, sharp collars. 
Maloney on a moped, 
Pants full of dollars. 


College boys on the corner 
In striped, strait blazers 
Look at old Maloney, 
Eyes like razors. 


“You don’t need talent,’ says Maloney. 
“You don’t need looks. 

All I got you got, fellers. 
You can keep your thick books.’ 


Parson got religion, 
Squire, in the end, the same. 
The magistrate went over the wall. 
‘Life,’ said Maloney, ‘’s a game.’ 


Consider then the case of Maloney, 
College boys, parson, squire, beak. 


Who was the victor and who was the victim? 
Speak. 


over the wall: to gaol; sentenced to detention barracks 
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THE BALLAD OF BILLY OF NOSEY BENT 
or HOW TO MAKE A POET 


When I was born at Nosey Bent 

They watched the windows and raised the rent 
They hung out my parents’ wedding line 

To see if I’d paid my nine-month fine 
And when they found I'd overspent 

They said my father was impotent. 


When I went out on the patch to play 
The village children ran away 

Salt was my hair as the sea-bay sand 
And I’d seven fingers on each hand 

My face was white as the workhouse wall 
And I wore my head like a cannon-ball. 


While the children danced all over the hill 

I cut the corn with Looney Lil 
She didn’t know what was three times seven 

But she unscrewed her eyes and showed me heaven 
I pillowed my head on her wounded breast 

And the sun baled out in the bleeding west. 


When the leaf lay light on the sycamore stem 
They tried to send me to Bethlehem 

The King of Passion, the Queen of Pain 
Danced in their tower and lanced my brain 

Trapped my tongue in a silver bit 
That I might neither speak nor spit. 


They said I would neither sing nor say 
But young Prince Hamlet came my way 
And took me to his house to dine 
On salads of lilies and ballads of wine 
Till I cast my cloak on the curling snow 
Where the naked neighbours of Nosey go. 
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The Count of Nosey has a coat of mail 

But I fly feathered like the nightingale 
Cold is my cage as death’s bright dart 

But my walls stand soft as a poor man’s heart 
Three Wise Men wait at my garden gate 

My crown is crooked, but my jacket is strait. 
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THREE GIPSIES 


Three gipsies stood at my drifted door, 
One was rich and one was poor 
And one had the face of a blackamoor. 


Out of the dark and the moor they came, 
One was leaping, two were lame, 
And each called out to me my name. 


‘Is there a baby that wants within 
A penny of brass and a crown of tin 
And a fire of spice for original sin? 


‘Hold him high at the window wide 
That we may beg for him a Bride 
From the circling star that swings outside.’ 


‘Rise up, rise up, you gipsies three 
Your baskets of willow and rush I see 
And the third that is made of the Judas tree. 


“No boy is born in my bed this day 
Where the icicle fires her freezing ray, 
For my love has risen and run away. 


‘So fare you well, Egyptians three, 
Who bow and bring to me the key 


From the cells of sin to set us free.’ 


Out of the million-angeled sky 
As gold as the hairs of my head and thigh 
I heard a new-born baby cry. 


“Come back, come back, you gipsies three 
And put your packs by my Christmas tree 
For it is my son’s nativity!’ 
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Over the marble meadow and plain 
The gipsies rode by the river’s skein 
And never more did they come again. 


I set a star in the window tall, 
The bread and wine in my waiting hall 


And a heap of hay in the mangers all, 
But the gipsies three with their gifts were gone, 


And where the host of heaven had shone 
The lunatic moon burned on, burned on. 
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BIBLE STORY 


In August, when the air of love was peeled, 
I saw a burning boy upon the bed, 

Shut a green shade against the harvest field 
And held one shaking hand behind his head. 


Stripped of his skin of breath, his heart untied, 
I searched his threaded throat of serpentine, 
And lying on the pallet at his side 


I drew his beaten breast of milk to mine. 


In this stone shell I poured such seas of prayer 

His sailing soul was driven down from heaven, 

His prodigal parents on the ringing stair 

Heard, as the sun struck six, the boy sneeze seven, 


And as he wandered, innocent, from my prison 
Cried, Hail, Elisha, for our son is risen! 
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THE BALLAD OF CHARLOTTE DYMOND 


Charlotte Dymond, a domestic servant aged eighteen, was 
murdered near Rowtor Ford on Bodmin Moor on Sunday 
14 April 1844 by her young man: a crippled farm-hand, 
Matthew Weeks, aged twenty-two. A stone marks the spot. 


It was a Sunday evening 
And in the April rain 

That Charlotte went from our house 
And never came home again. 


Her shawl of diamond redcloth, 
She wore a yellow gown, 

She carried the green gauze handkerchief 
She bought in Bodmin town. 


About her throat her necklace 
And in her purse her pay: 
The four silver shillings 


She had at Lady Day. 


In her purse four shillings 
And in her purse her pride 
As she walked out one evening 
Her lover at her side. 


Out beyond the marshes 
Where the cattle stand, 

With her crippled lover 
Limping at her hand. 


Charlotte walked with Matthew 
Through the Sunday mist, 
Never saw the razor 
Waiting at his wrist. 
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Charlotte she was gentle 
But they found her in the flood 
Her Sunday beads among the reeds 
Beaming with her blood. 


Matthew, where is Charlotte, 
And wherefore has she flown? 

For you walked out together 
And now are come alone. 


Why do you not answer, 
Stand silent as a tree, 

Your Sunday worsted stockings 
All muddied to the knee? 


Why do you mend your breast-pleat 
With a rusty needle’s thread 

And fall with fears and silent tears 
Upon your single bed? 


Why do you sit so sadly 
Your face the colour of clay 

And with a green gauze handkerchief 
Wipe the sour sweat away? 


Has she gone to Blisland 
To seek an easier place, 

And is that why your eye won’t dry 
And blinds your bleaching face? 


‘Take me home!’ cried Charlotte, 
‘I lie here in the pit! 

A red rock rests upon my breasts 
And my naked neck is split!’ 


Her skin was soft as sable, 
Her eyes were wide as day, 
Her hair was blacker than the bog 
That licked her life away. 
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Her cheeks were made of honey, 
Her throat was made of flame 
Where all around the razor 
Had written its red name. 


As Matthew turned at Plymouth 
About the tilting Hoe, 

The cold and cunning constable 
Up to him did go: 


‘I’ve come to take you, Matthew, 
Unto the magistrate’s door. 

Come quiet now, you pretty poor boy, 
And you must know what for.’ 


‘She is as pure,’ cried Matthew, 
‘As is the early dew, 

Her only stain it is the pain 
That round her neck I drew! 


‘She is as guiltless as the day 

She sprang forth from her mother. 
The only sin upon her skin 

Is that she loved another.’ 


They took him off to Bodmin, 
They pulled the prison bell, 

They sent him smartly up to heaven 
And dropped him down to hell. 


All through the granite kingdom 
And on its travelling airs 

Ask which of these two lovers 
The most deserves your prayers. 
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And your steel heart search, Stranger, 
That you may pause and pray 
For lovers who come not to bed 


Upon their wedding day, 


` But lie upon the moorland 
Where stands the sacred snow 
Above the breathing river, 
And the salt sea-winds go. 
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CHRIST AT THE CHEESEWRING 


As I walked on the wicked moor 
Where seven smashed stones lie 
I met a man with a skin of tan 
And an emerald in his eye. 


All naked was his burning back 
And naked was his thigh, 

His only cloak it was the smoke 
Out of the failing sky. 


O loudly did he nail my name 
Upon the mine-stacks three 

And louder rose the ragged crows 
That sail above the sea. 


O will you drink my body deep 

And wash my five wounds dry 

That shot with snow now gravely grow 
As scarlet as the sky? 


All down, he said, the drowning day 
And down the damaged sky 

God’s naked son his fingers won 
About my thieving eye, 


And like a bough about my brow 
Planted a hand of horn 
That men may see mirrored in me 


The image of the thorn. 


‘I see no badge upon your brow 

I drink no five wounds dry 

I see no thief wrecked on the reef 
Where seven smashed stones lie.’ 


Cheesewring: a granite cairn, thirty feet high, at the south-east corner of Bodmin 
Moor in Cornwall 
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Above the stone, above the sun, 
Above the swinging sky 

The King of Heaven the days seven 
Is hanging out to diel 


Softly he touched my turning head. 
And softly touched my side 

And blessed with bread the waters red 
That on the sea-bay slide. 


I saw him climb the canvas sun 

The strapped world to untic, 

On its sharp strand with splintered hand 
The flags of heaven fly. 


I scattered in a sand of stars 

His hand, his lip, his thigh, 

I plucked the thorn that he had worn 
Above his beating eye. 


And on the land where seven stones stand 
He stretched his hand to me 

And on my brow of staring snow 

Printed a gallows-tree. 
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CHILD’S SONG 


Christopher Beer 

Used to live here, 
Where the white water 

Winds over the weir, 
Close to the claw 

Of the pawing sea, 
Under the spear 

Of a cypress tree. 


Never a nightingale 

Rings on the bough, 
Burned is the orchard 

And broken the plough. 
Out of the orient 

Light like a lash 
Severed the sky 


And the river ran ash. 


Over the valley 
Dawdled the fire 
Swallowing city 
Steeple and spire, 
All the proud people 
Nowhere to hide 
Kindling flowers 


Of flame as they died. 


Nobody passes 
Nor sheds a salt tear, 
No one wears mourning 
For Christopher Beer: 
Free as the fountain, 
Green as a gun, 
Rich as the rainbow 


And blind as the sun. 
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THREE MASTS 


Three masts has the thrusting ship, 
Three masts will she wear 

When she like Christ our Saviour 
Walks on the watery stair. 


One stands at the fore 
To meet the weather wild 
As He who once in winter 
Was a little child. 


One grows after 
From step to the sky 

For Him who once was keel-hauled 
And hung up to die. 


One stands amidships 
Between fore and mizzen 
Pointing to Paradise 
For Him who is risen. 


Three masts will grow on the green ship 


Before she quits the quay, 
For Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: 
Blessed Trinity. 
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DEATH OF A PUPIL 


Now that you leave me for that other friend, 

Rich as the rubbed sun, elegant of eye, 

Who watched, in lost light, your five fortunes end 
And wears the weapons of the wasted sky, 


Often, I say, I saw him at your gate, 

Noted well how he passed the time of day, 

Gazed, with bright greed, at your young man’s estate 
And how, in fear, I looked the other way. 


For we had met, this thief and I, before 
On terrible seas, at the spoiled city’s heart, 
And when I saw him standing at your door 
Nothing, I knew, could put you now apart. 


O with sly promises he stroked the air, 
Struck, on the coin of day, his gospel face. 
I saw you turn, touch his hand, unaware 

Of his thorned kiss or of his grave embrace. 
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GUY FAWKES’ DAY 


I am the caught, the cooked, the candled man 

With flames for fingers and whose thin eyes fountain, 
I send on the stiff air my shooting stare 

And at my shoulder bear the burning mountain. 


I open on the dark my wound of speeches, 
With stabs, with stars its seven last words wear, 
My tongue of torches with the salamander 
Breeds conversaziones of despair. 


Milled in the minted light my skin of silver 

Now curls, now kindles on the thicket’s bone, 

And fired with flesh in sepulchres of slumber 

Walks the white night with sparks and showers sown. 


At my fixed feet soldiers my coat of carbon 

Slit with the speared sky. Their sacked eyes scan 
My mask of medals. In bright mirrors of breath 
Our faces fuse in death. My name is man. 
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SAILORS ASLEEP IN A CINEMA 


On shores of celluloid the sailors lie, 

Caps piled in slices as life’s bread and clay, 
Dreaming of shirts and steaks, the polished thigh, 
And sleep the giant actor’s wars away. 


One with pale throat thrown back and drifting limb 
As for the naked dagger bares his breath; 

Head on wrung hands or at an oppo’s arm, they swim 
In attitudes of innocence or death. 


Or on a primitive Italian sea 
They glide within the grove of spinning smoke, 
Stunned, as Christ’s seamen in Gethsemane, 


The darkness dragged about them like a cloak. 


O in such easy postures of defeat 

My comrades keep their violent vigils still, 
Wear in salt air the water’s weather-sheet 
And stir beneath the ocean’s heavy hill. 


Ice tries the trim, the tropic air for size. 

The burst sun, scarred with burning birds, is gone. 
Before our driven and disregarding eyes 

Images sweat. The winding world roars on. 
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JOHNNY ALLELUIA 


Johnny Alleluia 
In a seven-year cell 
Watched the walking morning 
Didn’t feel well, 
Stretched for a string 
Of the leaping light, 
Nailed it to his neck-bone 
Tacked it tight. 


Up went Johnny 
In the blue, bold air, 
You should have seen 
The screws all stare. 
‘Johnny?’ they said, 
‘More lives than a cat. 
Never should have thought he’d done 
A thing like that.’ 


Johnny was a tinker 
Tramped to the fair, 
His kettles as bright 
As his tinplate hair. 
With his tongue of chicken 
And his breast of ham 
Johnny didn’t give 


A tinker’s damn. 


It was ‘Good old Johnny,’ 
And ‘Johnny here’s the key,’ 
And ‘Johnny put your hand 
Where it shouldn’t be.’ 
O the girls all laughed 
And the boys didn’t care 
When Johnny came up 
Their kitchen stair. 
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But what is this blade 
And what is this stone, 
And why don’t you take 
A wife of your own? 
Why do you wear 
Your breeches so tight, 
And what is this drum 
Of dynamite? 


‘I sharpen my knife 
On the winding stone 
To cut me an apple 
From the branch of bone 
My pants so tight 
Keep my legs apart, 
And I blast with powder 
The human heart.’ 


Is this a bunch 
Of skeleton keys, 
And what is this wax 
Under your chemise? 
Why are your eyes 
So clear, my son, 
And you still under 
Twenty-one? 


‘Under my shirt 
My keys and my wax 
Unlock the body 
And silence the cracks. 
I hear in my heart 
The gold blood gad 
As it did in the days 
When Adam was a lad.’ 
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It was ‘Now then, Johnny,’ 
And ‘Johnny take care, 
For boys like you 
There’s nothing to spare. 
In the lake of love 
You’re sure to drown, 
You can’t walk on water 
In this town. 


‘You must keep your fingers 
To yourself 
And your lollipop eye 
From another man’s shelf. 
And Johnny don’t take 
Too long a pull 
At all things bright 
And beautiful.’ 


They shanghai’d Johnny 
In a squinting cell 
With modern plumbing 
And a view of hell. 

They disinfected 
His public parts 
And sketched his soul 
On little charts. 


So he cast off shore 
And swung to sea. 

The Gov`mor wept, 
He said, said he, 

‘It was ever thus!’ 


And shook his head. 


‘I’m damned if it was,’ 
Young Johnny said. 
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GRAVE BY THE SEA 


By the crunching, Cornish sea 
Walk the man and walk the lover, 
Innocent as fish that fare 

In the high and hooking air, 

And their deaths discover. 


Beneath, you said, this turning tree, 
With granite eye and stare of sand, 
His heart as candid as the clay, 

A seaman from the stropping bay 
Took to the land. 


Once this calmed, crystal hand was free 
And rang the changes of the heart: 
Love, like his life, a world wherein 
The white-worm sin wandered not in. 
Death played no part. 


Wreathed, and with ringing fingers he 
Passed like a prince upon the day 
And from its four and twenty towers 
Shot with his shaft the haggard hours, 
Hauled them away. 


So he set from the shaken quay 

His foot upon the ocean floor 

And from the wanting water’s teeth 
The ice-faced gods above, beneath, 
Spat him ashore. 


Now in the speaking of the sea 
He waits under this written stone, 
And kneeling at his freezing frame 
I scrub my eye to see his name 


And read my own. 
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BY ST THOMAS WATER 


By St Thomas Water 

Where the river is thin 

We looked for a jam-jar 

To catch the quick fish in. 
Through St Thomas Churchyard 
Jessie and I ran 

The day we took the jam-pot 
Off the dead man. 


On the scuffed tombstone 

The grey flowers fell, 

Cracked was the water, 

Silent the shell. 

The snake for an emblem 
Swirled on the slab, 

Across the beach of sky the sun 
Crawled like a crab. 


‘If we walk,’ said Jessie, 

‘Seven times round, 

We shall hear a dead man 

Speaking underground.’ 

Round the stone we danced, we sang, 
Watched the sun drop, 

Laid our heads and listened 


At the tomb-top. 


Soft as the thunder 

At the storm’s start 

I heard a voice as clear as blood, 
Strong as the heart. 

But what words were spoken 

I can never say, 

I shut my fingers round my head, 
Drove them away. 
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‘What are those letters, Jessie, 
Cut so sharp and trim 

All round this holy stone 

With earth up to the brim r 
Jessie traced the letters 

Black as coffin-lead. 

‘He is not dead but sleeping,’ 
Slowly she said. 


I looked at Jessie, 

Jessie looked at me, 

And our eyes in wonder 

Grew wide as the sea. 

Past the green and bending stones 
We fled hand in hand, 

Silent through the tongues of grass 
To the river strand. 


By the creaking cypress 

We moved as soft as smoke 

For fear all the people 
Underneath awoke. 

Over all the sleepers 

We darted light as snow 

In case they opened up their eyes, 
Called us from below. 


Many a day has faltered 

Into many a year 

Since the dead awoke and spoke 
And we would not hear. 
Waiting in the cold grass 

Under a crinkled bough, 

Quiet stone, cautious stone, 
What do you tell me now? 
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THE VISIT 


The poet at my door, Athenian-eyed, 
Examined me, cautiously gave his hat, 
Accepted a large whisky, failed to hide 
His well-bred pain at my un-Celtic chat. 


Combers of boiling hair crashed on his brow. 
The voice was cool and, like the verse, unsweet, 
Yet on the reasonable air, somehow, 
Unorthodox Greek bells rang and drums beat. 


What should have been my part remained unclear: 
My thoughts, perhaps, too reverent, legs too weak. 
Your smile was snow, yet all you seemed to hear 
Was the one word I knew I must not speak. 


You watched us, through the clear glass of your sun, 
Exclaim upon your elegance, wit, skill, 

And (opening up a naked heart) each one 
Advancing into close range for the kill. 


The only one who on this holy day 
Dishonoured us was my old warrior cat, 

Who, while the rest kissed heart and hand away, 
Backed, metal-whiskered, to the wall and spat. 


Its tail a flower of wires, its mask a blur, 

It bared a thousand teeth, switched off its breath, 
And with erect and all-electric fur 

Ran sweating off as if your name was death. 


Sex and the heat are equally to blame, 
We said, and shut the spectre from the feast, 
And when you went as silent as you came, 


Noted how gently you forgave the beast. 
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We talked all night; long hoped you’d reappear 

On serious, winged feet, vaulting from space, 

Spoke of the charms with which you turned our fear 
And how old Tom the cat was our disgrace. 
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Yet, trudging later through your arctic prose 
So widely praised for accuracy, grace, 
Apparently our blood had failed, hearts froze, 
And each of us had worn another face. 


‘What happened to the Greek?’ my brothers said. 
‘At such unstinting love how could we fight?’ 
The things you wrote, of course, they never read: 
Only I know the gospel cat was right. 
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RESERVOIR STREET 


In 1926, the year 

Of the Strike, on a day of bubbling heat 

I went to stay with my sun-faced cousins 
Who lived in a house on Reservoir Street. 


Auntie stood strong as the Eddystone Lighthouse. 
A terrible light shone out of her head. 

Her children scuttled like ships for harbour. 
‘You must let them know what’s what,’ she said. 


Her five prime-beef boys circled round me. 
They didn’t enjoy what they saw at all. 

We couldn’t make any more of each other 
Than the map of stains on the bedroom wall. 


All night long on the road to the city 

The motor-car tyres rubbed out the dark. 

Early in the morning I watched from the window 
The sun like a killer come out of the park. 


Down in the reservoir I saw a man drowning. 
His flooding head came over the side. 

They poked him out of a parcel of water. 
‘He’s poisoned the drink!’ my cousins cried. 


I packed my bag and I said to Auntie, 

‘I think Pll go home on the one o’clock train.’ 
‘My,’ they all said, ‘he wants his mammy.’ 
They never let me forget it again. 


Through the Cornish jungle-country 
Like a parrot the train screamed home. 
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I thought of my brother who slept beside me, 
Four walls round us pure as cloam. 


When I got to the house my head was thunder. 
The bed lay open as a shell. 

Sweet was my brother’s kiss, and sweeter 

The innocent water from the well. 


cloam: the clay used for making an earthenware oven (for baking bread etc.) 
built into the side of an old-fashioned open hearth 
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SCHOOL AT FOUR O’CLOCK 


At four o’clock the building enters harbour. 

All day it seems that we have been at sea. 

Now, having lurched through the last of the water, 
We lie, stone-safe, beside the jumping quay. 

The stiff waves propped against the classroom window, 
The razor-back of cliffs we never pass, 

The question-mark of green coiling behind us, 

Have all turned into cabbages, slates, grass. 


Up the slow hill a squabble of children wanders 
As silence dries the valley like a drought, 

When suddenly that speechless cry is raging 
Once more round these four walls to be let out. 
Like playing cards the Delabole slates flutter, 
The founding stone is shaken in its mine, 

The faultless evening light begins to stutter 

As the cry hurtles down the chimney-spine. 


Packing my bag with useless bits of paper 

I wonder, when the last word has been said, 

If I'd prefer to find each sound was thudding 

Not round the school, but just inside my head. 

I watch where the street lamp with sodium finger 
Touches the darkening voices as they fall. 
Outside? Inside? Perhaps either condition’s 
Better than his who hears nothing at all. 


And I recall another voice. A teacher 

Long years ago, saying, I think I know 

Where all the children come from, but the puzzle 

To me is, as they grow up, where they go? 

Love, wonder, marvellous hope. All these can wither 
With crawling years like flowers on a stalk ; 

Or, to some Piper’s tune, vanish for ever 

As creatures murdered on a morning walk. 
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Though men may blow this building up with powder, 
Drag its stone guts to knacker’s yard, or tip, 

Smash its huge heart to dust, and spread the shingle 
By the strong sea, or sink it like a ship— 

Listen. Through the clear shell of air the voices 

Still strike like water from the mountain bed; 

The cry of those who to a certain valley 

Hungry and innocent came. And were not fed. 
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CONDUCTING A CHILDREN’S CHOIR 


They hold before their faces masks of flowers. 
Their summer eyes anticipate the snow. 

In skin as yet untouched by ticking showers 
There lies the simple statement of the crow. 


Meanwhile an audience, quite unaware 
Of certain cunning, ancient as the Cave, 
Observes the seraphim on sands of prayer, 
Oblivious of each black, unbalanced wave. 


The voices scale the trim, Italian airs, 
Assail the senses with a brilliant pain. 
Under my palm a calm corruption wears 
An innocence articulate as rain. 


I bait the snapping breath, curled claw, the deep 
And delicate tongue that lends no man its aid. 
The children their unsmiling kingdoms keep, 
And I walk with them, and [ am afraid. 
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WALKING 


Walking the lane’s long-grave, the day 
Fresh-dug with flowers and grasses thick 
I felt the air with may turn sick, 

And at the scent, and at the sound 

Of water fighting from the ground, 
Time and the hour thinned away. 


You stood there: the same crackling dress 
And that antique, huge-buttoned coat, 
Brooch clear as coal pinned at your throat, 
The lively hair caught in a bun, 

Your face pecked by the clucking sun, 
The voice as cool as watercress. 


Straw hat, umbrella sleek and spread; 
But neither one of these could hold 
The storm that broke inside your head 
Or keep you from the final cold. 

And now the earth is on your face 
And I am in another place. 


Here, children by an altered moor 
Stamp suds of may on a green floor 
As under waving skies a trawl 

Of hawthorn drags the orchard wall. 
Slowly the sun winks a gilt eye. 
Birds, dark as history, lumber by. 
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A SHORT LIFE OF 
NEVIL NORTHEY BURNARD 


Cornish sculptor, 1818-1878 


Here lived Burnard who with his finger’s bone 
Broke syllables of light from the moorstone, 
Spat on the genesis of dust and clay, 

Rubbed with sure hands the blinded eyes of day, 
And through the seasons of the talking sun 
Walked, calm as God, the fields of Altarnun. 


Here, where St Nonna with a holy reed 

Hit the bare granite, made the waters bleed, 
Madmen swam to their wits in her clear well, 
Young Burnard fasted, watched, learned how to tell 
Stone beads under the stream, and at its knock 
Quietly lifted out his prize of rock. 


As Michelangelo by stone possessed 

Sucked the green marble from his mother’s breast 
So Burnard, at his shoulder the earth’s weight, 
Received on his child’s tongue wafers of slate 
And when he heard his granite hour strike 
Murdered Christ’s hangman with a mason’s spike. 


The village sprawled white as a marriage bed, 
Gulls from the north coast stumbled overhead 
As Burnard, standing in the churchyard hay, 
Leaned on the stiff light, hacked childhood away, 
On the tomb slabs watched bugler, saint, dove, 
Under his beating fists grow big with love. 


The boy with the Laocoén’s snake crown 
Caught with a six-inch nail the stinking town. 
He turned, as Midas, men to stone, then gold. 
Forgot, he said, what it was to be cold. 
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Birds rang like coins. He spread his fingers wide. 


Wider the gulfs of love as his child died. 


Packing only his heart, a half-hewn stone, 

He left house, clothes, goods, blundered off alone: 
London to Cornwall and the spinning moor, 

Slept in stacks, hedges, barns, retraced the spoor 
Of innocence; through the lost shallows walked, 
Of his dead child, they say, for ever talked. 


At last, the dragged November sun on high, 

Burnard lay in a mumpers’ inn to die. 

At Redruth Workhouse, with the stripped, insane, 
Banged on death’s door and did not bang in vain; 
Rocked in a gig to sleep in paupers’ clay 

Where three more warmed his side till judgement day. 


No mourner stood to tuck him in God’s bed, 

Only the coffin-pusher. Overhead, 

The fishing rooks unravelling the hour, 

Two men, a boy, restored Camborne Church tower. 

‘This box,’ the clerk said, ‘holds your man in place.’ 
“We come,’ they said, ‘to smooth dirt from his face.’ 


No cross marks the spot where he first saw day. 
Time with a knife wears the dull flesh away, 
Peels the soft skin of blocks cut on the green 
Signed by a boy, Burnard. Sculptor. Thirteen. 
Slowly the land shakes as the ocean’s gun 
Sounds over Cornwall. He stares from the sun. 


The torn tramp, rough with talents, walks the park. 
Children have swift stones ready. Men, dogs, bark. 
The light falls on the bay, the cold sea leaks, 

The slate face flushes, opens its lips, speaks. 

In from the moor the pointing shadows flock, 
Finger, beneath the river, the pure rock. 
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TRUSHAM 


In this blown house my grandfather was born, 
And here his father first unshook his bones. 
Walking the churchyard as a child, I saw 

My slate name on their double page of stones. 


The War Memorial—a lump of rock, 
Upended rollers, length of iron twine— 
Crests like a coaster the hill’s wave. I read 
The bullet-coloured names. My father’s. Mine. 


In Rattle Street the mud is Flanders-thick. 
An old man, shoulder-sacked against the rain 
Under the dropping fingers of a rick 

Asks, ‘What is it that brings you here again? 


‘You never married, and you’ve got no child 

(I don’t know what your dad would say to that) 
And you the only one. It seems to me 

That when you’ve gone, the name will just go scat.’ 
How can I tell him that the sounding heart— 

Oiled with the same old blood—can’t be reset? 
Useless to say that this particular flesh 

Won't scrape off, dry off, like the mud, the wet. 


Beyond those pale disturbances of sky 
Another year assembles its vast floe. 

Ice lines the turning air. It softens. Soon 
Advances from the west the carrion snow. 
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HOSPITAL 


Hospital is the war again. 

I left my clothes somewhere in town. 

Here I am innocent and good. 

I watch the doctor. A slight frown. 

I watch myself in his white gaze 

Anxiously doing all he says. 

‘Breathe in. Drink this. Say Ah. Lie down.’ 


The ward is like a warship’s mess: 
Washed, painted, laid out like a bride. 
Against the bulkhead, monsters press. 
Fears through the drifting garden glide. 
Elsewhere, through blinding deserts, snow, 
The vulnerable peoples go, 


But we’re as safe as hell inside. 


Close by, two old companions stand, 
Affectionate, attentive still. 

They grasp my hand with self-same joy— 
One dressed to cure, one dressed to kill, 
Though which is which I cannot say 
Until the light drags in the day 

Over the burden of the hill. 
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DEMOLITION ORDER 


What do I remember of my home town? 
I remember Ma Treloar 

Hanging blankets, sheets, for banners 
Over a measled kitchen door 

That no matter how early I went by, 
The dawn’s uproar not begun, 

Always gaped expectantly 
As if waiting to admit the sun. 


Fate in its unlusting time 
Hadn’t responded to Ma Treloar with roses, 
Preferring instead to dispense 
Several doses. 
Still, she looked well on it: 
Better, it seemed to me, 
Than the respectable dead who paraded the town, 
Already of, though not yet in, the cemetery. 


Behind Ma Treloar, a rubble of children: 
Loins like catapults, 
(True love, it was whispered in my home town, 
Always produced the same enviable results); 
Voices like fire engines, manners like goats, 
They drank each other’s tears, careless as showers, 
Fought and danced like fleas, 
Wore insults for flowers. 


They lay in the swarming air 
In attitudes of terrible relaxation, 
Enjoying with dogs, trees, birds, beds, fire, 
Some secret and indefinable relation, 
Rubbed casually each other’s thighs, lay in one 
another’s crutches 
With an apparent lack of emotion, 
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Swam tenderly in their mother’s love like sprats 
In an enveloping ocean. 


In all joys and calamities Ma Treloar would be there 
Handing out wine and bread, 
Beating beaks, archbishops, the Welfare, to it. 
Now that the old girl’s dead, 
Her stinking house bashed down and eaten by 
bulldozers 
Outside the town wall, 
I feei something else has been quietly brained, 
dragged out 


Of the universe; an atmosphere of the Fall. 


Now that I’m old enough (foolish enough?) to know 
better 

I daresay if she returned, she’d merely 

Set the same disaster-markers at the street corner 
Nodding and sounding just as clearly, 

And continue to frighten the guts out of solitaries 
Like most of us, as so often before. 

But was it, I can’t help wondering, a pity 
That she was a whore? 


It was strictly Ma Treloar’s function, 
Inevitably that of the tart, 
To provide the homeless with home, the nameless 
with name, 
The heartless with heart; 
To open her house like a warm stone fan 
Under the castle’s torn crag, 
To stand in the doorway, to show neither hope nor 
despair 


As the yellow day spread its flag. 
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‘Lord, man,’ she’d say, ‘but you’ve certainly 
Grown thinner,’ 
As the prophet of the desert, having eaten nothing 
but sand and prayers for a week 
Arrived for Sunday dinner, 
Leaving his taut, ex-ravening lion with its umbrella 
of bones and skin 
At the foot of the stair, 
Doves descending on its pecked head as it lay 
With the gentle vulture, the lynx, the once 
wild-eyed hare. 
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DOCKACRE 


Two doors away, at Dockacre, a ghost 

In an isosceles cap assembles just before dawn, 

Jerks round the ripped garden, through the dog-gates 
And up the buckled stairs, quietly playing a flute. 


Often, sleepless in a bland electric glare 
(Since I slept on the mess-deck, to wake up 
Without a pilot-light gives me the feeling 

I’m going to be drowned) I’ve tried to hear it 


Rounding the hollyhocks for the front door, but so far 

It’s always been the paper-train. The ghost’s name 

Is Nicholas Herle, once High Sheriff of Cornwall. 

On the wall at Dockacre there’s a creamy portrait of the 
wife 


Who was shot by accident, stabbed, or driven mad, 
No one seems quite certain which, though probably 
It was the last. In a curled account 

He shut the girl in a dark room, trying 


To starve her to sanity. She died of the cure 

On Christmas Day 1714, and Nicholas left for 
Hampstead, 

But we’ve never forgotten her, or him. 

My neighbour still has the bald flute. It’s part 


Of a cane walking-stick. He kindly offered 

To play it to me once, but I declined, 

Fearing that I might hear it again in the chopped hours: 
Nicholas playing his inaccurate, sad tunes 


As I whistled mine; both of us suffering from the same 
Malaise that evidently even death won’t cure. 
I feared that as I looked towards my bedroom door 


I should see the handle break slowly into flames, then 
turn, 
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A LOCAL HAUNTING 


Botathen, near Launceston, Cornwall 


Only one person knew her well: 

The farmer’s youngest, innocent son 

Who, schoolwards, homewards, white as hail, 
Would see her, break into a run, 

To deaf ears tell his sweating tale. 

There seems no doubt she gave him hell. 


With the calm light her hands she’d lave, 
Walking the clean, unprinted sand, 

As from her shoulders fell a shawl 

And the gaunt ring fell from her hand, 
So the boy’s tears each day would fall, 
For he had seen her in her grave. 


She crossed his vision like a snow 
That he, and only he, could spy, 

At noonday’s heat, at morning’s chill, 
Wherever he might stand or lie 

She kept her silent watch until 

Light from the day began to flow. 


Why she should choose him none could tell, 
Or if she lay within his head. 

At all events, he lost his grin, 

Woke naked, screaming, in his bed, 
Refused to speak, to eat, grew thin 

While the frail shade grew strong and well. 


Family, neighbours, turned aside. 
Trembling, he thumbed his bible page, 
Hearing men speak of Bedlam, where 
—Twice-locked within the human cage— 
He knew he’d find her, waiting there 

To lie beside him like a bride. 
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At last, the rook-tailed priest, his wits 
Propped with a rowan stick, a brass 
Ring on his finger, creaking mouth 

OF prayers, cut a raw star of grass, 
Stood, as the custom, to the south, 
Piously blew the ghost to bits. 


What were the words she tried in vain 
To speak to a child’s unbruised heart? 
The priest in his confessor’s head 

Kept her slow stain of speech apart, 
And the boy’s father, it was said, 
Looked, somehow, more himself again. 


And the sun rose, dispelled the vague 
Irrelevant mist above the stream. 

Softly the boy unclenched his fear. 

His mother smiled, placid as cream: 

In 1665, the year 

Of the spruce, dog-eyed king, the Plague. 


Yet all his life, with stiffening brow, 
He waited for the ghost’s return, 
Paced the untenanted field. Afraid, 
Alone, abstracted, he would burn 
With love for the bitch of a shade, 


Attend her voice, as I do now. 
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DEATH OF A POET 


Suddenly his mouth filled with sand. 
His tractor of blood stopped thumping. 
He held five icicles in each hand. 

His heart packed up jumping. 


His face turned the colour of something forgotten in the 
larder. 

His thirty-two teeth were expelled on the kitchen floor. 

His muscles, at long last, got considerably harder. 

He felt younger than he had for some time before. 


Four heroes, steady as wrestlers, each carried him on a 
shoulder 

Into a great grey church laid out like a brain. 

An iron bowl sent out stiff rays of chrysanthemums, It 
grew colder. 

The sun, as expected, failed to break through the pane. 


The parson boomed like a dockyard gun at a christening. 

Somebody read from the bible. It seemed hours. 

I got the feeling you were curled up inside the box, 
listening. 


There was the thud of hymn-books, the stench of flowers. 


I remembered hearing your voice on a bloody foment 
Of Atlantic waters. The words burned clear as a flare. 
Life begins, you said, as of this moment. 

A bird flew down out of the hurling air. 


Over the church a bell broke like a wave upended. 

The hearse left for winter with a lingering hiss. 

I looked in the wet sky for a sign, but no bird descended. 
I went across the road to the pub; wrote this. 
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THE QUESTION 


In the locked sky beats a dove. 
It speaks continually of love. 


Deep in the river a talking stone 
Says he lies easy who lies alone. 


Under the stone there hides a knife: 
The beginning and end of every life. 


In the dark forest are flowers of light 
That never fade by day or night. 


Down in the valley stands a tree, 
Its roots uneasy as the sea. 


High on the tree there hangs a nest. 
Here, says the wind, you must take your rest. 


Through the spinney with eyes of wax 


Runs the woodman with glaring axe. 


Naked, my love and I arise 
Bathed in his fearful prophecies. 


Whose is the bird and whose the stone, 
Whose is the light on the midnight sown? 


Whose is the tree and whose the rest, 
And whose is the knife upon my breast? 


Who is the woodman and what does he cry? 
Gaze in the mirror. Do not reply. 
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IN COVENTRY 


In Coventry, that ruddled city, 
Under a metal, shunting sky, 
I sat in the cracked cathedral, 
The holiday-makers limping by. 


Christ hung down like a hawk-moth caterpillar, 
Down his cheeks ran woollen tears. 

On the chapel gate his crown of thorns 

Was made by the Royal Engineers. 


As I walked through the glittering Precinct 
All the retables burned like gold. 

I heard a gear-change of bones behind me. 
I saw a man lying, flat out, cold. 


He hit the slabs as though he’d been sandbagged. 
A thicket of blood sprang on his face. 

We looked for a seat to lay him out on, 

But man must keep moving in that place. 


The rain fell down the concrete mountain. 
Four friends came back, breathing hard. 

‘Pull yourself together, Taff,’ they chunnered. 
But his legs were butter and his face was lard. 


‘Taff, don’t let us down,’ they were saying. 
Taff looked dead and half-buried already, 
As on a river of whisky he’d taken 

The quickest way out of Coventry city. 


Later, on a weir of steps, I saw him 
Stumbling, alone; past hopes and fears. 
The blood and hair on his jagged brow 
Held in place by the engineers. 
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A VISIT TO STRATFORD 


High in the Warwickshire sky the immaculate sun 

Squeezed a thin heat as the weed and the water coiled 

Round the arches of Clopton Bridge, the fed-up swans, 

My mind was elsewhere, for love—like the spring—had 
cooled. 


It wasn’t the lack of love, but the reason why 

That sucked at my thoughts as the river the turning stone, 

Prince Hamlet, green as a penny, heaved a bronze sigh. 

Branches flickered with coins. A lean wind sniffed for 
your bone. 


Rows of coaches, in dangerous colours, lay round the 
park 

Like out of date monsters anticipating the snow. 

A tree someone said you were said to have planted 
burned dark, 

Seemed to grope the strong earth for you, seventeen feet 
below. 


I thought, at the Birthplace, I'd still find you resident 
there 

Along with the cradle, the verse safe as germs under 
glass. 

All I could see was a hole in a torrent of air, 

Ringed by stiff, relevant flowers and too-tight grass. 


I walked, when the Easter light had cautiously risen, 

To touch the red hairs of your beard, your skin of pure 
stone, 

But the church was locked, though Christ was out of his 
prison. 

The thick river beat on the graveyard wall, lurched on. 
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In the orchard at Shottery, irreconcilable birds 

Savaged, with innocent skill, the last of the day. 

An army marched seven times round your city of words. 
The cottage was silent; the sad, frantic ghosts were away. 


Returning to Cornwall with nothing, as usual, to tell, 

I slept and half-slept, and the trembling fire blazed clear. 
The heart, in its zoo of ribs, healed; the soft night fell, 
And a voice—it was your voice—spoke with the evening 


bell, 


Why do you travel so far for what is most near? 
The smallest coin in your purse buys what is most dear. 
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PORTRAIT 


He never wrote a bad line in his life, 

And never wrote a good one, come to that. 
He started out stripped to the buff for strife, 
But all that naked muscle turned to fat. 


He never ventured on a cracking limb. 

He caught, in crises, the last train but one, 

And when the moon, the stars, appeared to dim, 
Made no attempt to seize the whirling sun. 


He blundered, roaring, through the silent wood. 
He sprayed and pruned and cut it to the bone, 
And when his children as the chopped saints stood, 
Imagined all the blood to be his own. 


He rode to battle on a clanking horse, 

With similar rage fell on the weak, the strong, 
Gazed on the bursting dead without remorse 
And ate his supper up. Sang a loud song. 


In letters eight feet high I watched him tell 
The secret history of his bleeding heart. 

Ice moved beneath his feet, and when snow fell 
He slowly tore its mysteries apart. 


Wearing a prize of scalps about his belt 

He knelt at last upon the woodland ride, 
Stripping the animal poetry of its pelt, 
Amazed to find that the poor bitch had died. 
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LORD SYCAMORE 


I climbed Lord Sycamore’s castle, 
The wind was blowing red. 

‘Top of the morning, my lord,’ I cried. 
‘Top to you,” he said. 


‘Welcome to Sycamore Castle,’ 
His smile as sharp as tin, 

‘Where many broken men come out 
That in one piece go in.’ 


With pusser’s eggs and bacon 
My belly it was rare. 

‘Together,’ said Lord Sycamore, 
‘Let’s take the dancing air.’ 


With a running finger 
He chucked me under the chin. 
Felt with a lover’s quiet hand 
Where he might best begin. 


Suddenly he cooled me 
As we laughed and joked. 

Although thé month was May, my breath 
On the morning smoked. 


On the sum of my body 
Lord Sycamore got to work, 
Pulled the answer like a rose 
Out of my mouth with a jerk. 


On Lord Sycamore’s castle 
I heard the morning stop; 

Over my head, the springing birds, 
Under my feet, the drop. 
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A CERTAIN MAN 


Coming down Ridgegrove Hill, the charging wind 
Dislodging slate clouds from the cliff of sky, 

I saw a stranger by disaster pinned 

To blood and granite where the stream scuds by. 


His palms of silver bled with burning light. 
Roses of blood broke at his throat, his thighs. 
The scarlet insect of his tongue blazed bright. 
The tall fly trudged the forest of his eyes. 


Out of the sour dust I plucked the knife, 

Held up his head, scooped his rich coins of breath; 
Watched at his curling loins the proper life— 
Blood cover up his nakedness with death. 


‘Tell me your name that I may now provide 
Your parable with oil and wine and bread.’ 
‘Iam the Good Samaritan,’ he cried, 
Seizing my sharpened hand, my fingers red. 
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AFTER THE ACCIDENT 


Covering up his wounds with careful snow 

He rose and walked back to the world of men. 
‘We thought,’ they said, ‘the day we saw you go 
That we should never see your face again. 


‘The accident destroyed both hands, you say? 
Broke your two legs and smashed, was it, your side? 
And then to think, on that same wedding day, 


Worse than the worst, that you should lose your 
bride.’ 


The surgeon, he replied, a famous knight, 
Hardly stopped short at raising up the dead. 
I think that you'll agree in any light 


You’d never spot the scars about my head. 


Observe how steady is my arm, my eye, 

How sure my step, and see how firm my fists. 

‘We all agree,’ they said, ‘you’re looking spry, 
But is that blood that’s running down your wrists?’ 


I never felt, he said, so fighting fit. 

Such joy, at last, to have regained my powers! 
‘Physically, yes,’ they cried, ‘we must admit, 

But why the grave-clothes and the scent of flowers?’ 


He lost the old, the eloquent appeal. 

Friends looked away and love finally died, 

For who, touching the Bridegroom, cares to feel 
Holes in the hands and feet, except the Bride? 
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THE SHEEP ON BLACKENING FIELDS 


The sheep on blackening fields 
No weather-warning know 

As the thin, sapping sun 
Annihilates the snow. 

Winter has eased its grip, 

The struck fountain flows; 
Burns in its lamp of leaves 
The white flame of the rose. 


In the sharp river’s gut 

Fish and blurred stars unfreeze; 
Unclench at the moor’s side 
The fists of trees. 
Unscientifically housed 

And in his hand a stone, 
Grizzles in dusty hay 

A naked child, alone. 


A star of bitter red 

Above the mountain crest 
Writes on the squalling dark, 
Christus natus est. 

Silently we renew 

The ruined bread and wine; 
Take the huge-bellied child 


Whose flesh is yours, is mine. 
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BALLAD OF THE BREAD MAN 


Mary stood in the kitchen 
Baking a loaf of bread. 

An angel flew in through the window. 
“We’ve a job for you,’ he said. 


‘God in his big gold heaven, 
Sitting in his big blue chair, 

Wanted a mother for his little sen. 
Suddenly saw you there.’ 


Mary shook and trembled, 
‘It isn’t true what you say.’ 
‘Don’t say that,’ said the angel. 
‘The baby’s on its way.’ 


Joseph was in the workshop 
Planing a piece of wood. 

‘The old man’s past it,’ the neighbours said. 
‘That girl’s been up to no good.’ 


‘And who was that elegant fellow,’ 
They said, ‘in the shiny gear?’ 
The things they said about Gabriel 

Were hardly fit to hear. 


Mary never answered, 
Mary never replied. 

She kept the information, 
Like the baby, safe inside. 


It was election winter. 
They went to vote in town. 

When Mary found her time had come 
The hotels let her down. 
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The baby was born in an annexe 
Next to the local pub. 
At midnight, a delegation 
Turned up from the Farmers’ Club. 


They talked about an explosion 
That made a hole in the sky, 

Said they’d been sent to the Lamb & Flag 
To see God come down from on high. 


A few days later a bishop 
And a five-star general were seen 
With the head of an African country 
In a bullet-proof limousine. 


“We’ve come,’ they said, ‘with tokens 
For the little boy to choose.’ 

Told the tale about war and peace 
In the television news. 


After them came the soldiers 
With rifle and bomb and gun, 
Looking for enemies of the state. 
The family had packed and gone. 


When they got back to the village 
The neighbours said, to a man, 
‘That boy will never be one of us, 
Though he does what he blessed well can.’ 


He went round to all the people 
A paper crown on his head. 
Here is some bread from my father. 

Take, eat, he said. 


Nobody seemed very hungry. 
Nobody seemed to care. 

Nobody saw the god in himself 
Quietly standing there. 
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He finished up in the papers. 


He came to a very bad end. 


He was charged with bringing the living to life. 


No man was that prisoner’s friend. 


There’s only one kind of punishment 
To fit that kind of a crime. 
They rigged a trial and shot him dead. 


They were only just in time. 


They lifted the young man by the leg, 
They lifted him by the arm, 

They locked him in a cathedral 
In case he came to harm. 


They stored him safe as water 
Under seven rocks. 

One Sunday morning he burst out 
Like a jack-in-the-box. 


Through the town he went walking, 


He showed them the holes in his head. 


Now do you want any loaves? he cried. 


‘Not today,’ they said. 
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BALLAD OF THE FROG PRINCESS 


A young prince rode the partridge wood, 
One hand on his bright thigh, 

The other reined his sprinting mare 
As he passed by. 

“Why do you range the woods,’ I cried, 
‘Where sullen thickets claw? 

For unprotected is your heart, 
And your wounds raw.’ 


‘Here I shall find my love,’ he said, 
‘For love did not find me 

Upon the poisoned field of war 
Or on the sea, 

And she will hold me in her arms, 
Search with a tender eye, 

That my cleft heart again be one 
And my wounds dry.’ 


Long, long he rode the snapping brake 
Under a roof of spray, 

And long I heard his bugle-horn 
At close of day, 

Until the trees with leopard leaves 
Sprang softly into flame, 

Ice silenced the loud waterfall 
And the snows came. 


But when the fingers of the spring 
Had felt the dark earth through, 

I met him by the forest oak 
In garments new. 

As white as Sunday was his hair, 
His skin a wand new-peeled, 

He bore no sword at his right hand, 
His wounds were healed. 
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‘As through the heart’s weather you rode, 
Prince, did you find your bride?’ 
The young man raised a sultry eye 
As he replied, 
‘I met my love as I was told 
Beneath the elder-tree, 
But hers was not the face or form 
Long promised me. 


‘She lay upon the bridle-path, 
She gleamed upon a log, 

Her eyes were two bold diamonds 
In a green frog, 

And green and wet and wet and green 
To my cold hand she clung, 

And crawled upon my murdered breast 
And kissed my tongue. 


‘She whispered to me as the sea, 
Entreated me to stay. 

All things will change, she said, upon 
Our wedding day. 

And so within my golden hand 
I hold the wedding ring, 

Sleep all night in a double bed, 
And love is king.’ 


‘Prince, when the forward morning through 
Your marriage window shone, 

The white stars melting in the sky, 
The guests long gone, 

You found that from your side the frog 
Had vanished like spring snow? 

And in its place a loving bride?’ 


‘I do not know.’ 
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DEVONPORT 


Tune: ‘The Streets of Laredo’ 


I saw two sailors in Devonport city, 

Their bones were of shell and their eyes were marine. 
‘Never forget,’ said the one to the other, 

“The deeds we have done and the sights we have seen.’ 


As they came down Ker Street by Devonport Column, 
By the Egyptian and Oddfellows’ Hall, 

No sound was heard from the Nile-voiced oracle, 
Beak-faced, indifferent, marching the wall. 


In the Old Chapel I sat with my doxy, 

Down came the sun with its streamers of gin, 
Down by the Forum a blind-fingered fiddler 
Felt for a tune that was crazy as sin. 


Empty the gallows-rope blew on the morning, 
Empty your heart when you wake up in bed, 
Stare in despair at the face there beside you, 
Find that, like you, it is dead, it is dead. 


I went down Fore Street, the summer descending, 
Turning my voice on the rim of the tide, 

‘Do you recall how we three sailed together?’ 
“We never heard of you, mister,’ they cried. 


‘Swore that whenever misfortune befell us 
Nothing should sever the word I now speak?’ 
Only the wind shoving down from the Dockyard 
Troubled the waters about Stonehouse Creek. 


Old Chapel: pub in Devonport 
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Lightly they walked on the lap of the morning, 

Their hair was of pitch and their tongues sweet as tar 
While high in the heaven a love-killed old kitehawk 
Bawled on the blue like an opera star. 


> 


Blithely O blithely the casual morning 
Burned life away as the leaf on a tree, 
Rolling the sun like a mad hoop beside me, 
And down at the end of the alley the sea. 
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PELORUS JACK 


An Abraham with a crystal jaw 
Told me your story, and awoke 
You in the streaming grave. I saw 
You lift your wild head as he spoke. 


You were the crewmen’s dazzling boy 
Who turned from life his wounded head; 
Whom death with warm, uncasual eye 


Nudged gently from his single bed. 


I saw the eager, anxious crew, 

The grumbling cliffs on either hand 
Where the sea-channel slowly drew 
Its snake of water through the sand. 


Black flames of dark burned down the day, 
The moon’s gold pleasure-wheel was gone, 
When from the hollows of the sea 

A figure rose and led them on. 


Through the trimmed waters of the strait 
It swam, with fins of fire, ahead; 

Brought the ship to the harbour-gate 
And the young sea-boy from the dead. 


An angel, so the sailors said, 
With sacred smile and feathers bright, 
Had through miraculous waters led 


The boy into the healing light. 


No angel led them through the dark 
In answer to a crumbling prayer: 

It was, my Abraham said, a shark 
Bathing with phosphor the black air. 
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A shark that on its flaring back 

Bore the young saint from night to day; 
Seamen called it Pelorus Jack 

And, hunting, looked the other way. 


This I remember as the sun 
Explodes; the cold sea fills the skies. 
Into my mouth the waters run 

And through the windows of my eyes. 


And I am hauled from my soft blood. 
I hear the vessel make for shore. 
‘Look!’ all the seamen cry. ‘The good 
Fish rises on the sea once more!’ 


But I have seen that fish before. 
Its teeth are sharp. Its throat is red. 
It gives no light, and I can hear 
The sea on the stabbed rocks ahead. 
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BALLAD OF JACK CORNWELL 


John Travers Cornwell, 1st Class Boy, RN, sight-setter of the 
forecastle gun in HMS ‘Chester’, was mortally wounded at the 
Battle of Jutland, 31 May 1916. He was posthumously 
awarded the Victoria Cross. 
His age was under 164 years. 


I woke up one morning, 
Unwound my sheet of clay, 

Lifted up my tombstone lid 
And asked the time of day. 

I walked out one morning 
When the sun was dark 

Left my messmates sleeping 
Deep in Manor Park. 


In the Admiralty heaven 
Lurked the gods of war, 
Waiting for young Jack Cornwell 
As they had once before. 
High in the pusser’s heaven 
The naked war gods hung, 
With palpitating eye, stiff parts, 
And leaking tongue. 


When I went down to Devonport 
My face was cold as slate, 
They gave me a number for my name 
As I went through the barrack gate. 
Round the banks of the dry dock 
Wandered the iron tree; 
Close in its jacket of water 
Jerked the idiot sea. 
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When I came out of depot 
My heart was beating bright. 
The lily bloomed in the valley, 
The holly flowers were white. 
As we sailed to meet the enemy 
The history book looked raw, 
John Jellicoe put on his golden arm, 
And Beatty his bulldog jaw. 


Mother, don’t watch for postie, 
I shan’t have time to write, 
I’m off to the Battle of Jutland, 
And there’s no shore leave tonight. 
Don’t weep on the kitchen table 
If a letter I don’t send. 
Today is the Battle of Jutland 
And there won’t be a make and mend. 


Who are all those swimmers 
Knocking on our bulkhead, 

Gazing face-down at their fortunes 
On the stone sea bed? 

With the ramming waters 
They no longer toil. 

Their breath is turned to quiet salt, 
And their lungs to oil. 


Suddenly around me 
The Gunnery Jacks all spoke 
Their terrible words of gunpowder 
And sentences of smoke. 


Jellicoe: Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, C.-in-C., Grand Fleet, 1914-1916 
Beatty: Vice-Admiral Sir David Beatty, Commander, Ist Battle Cruiser Squadron 


postie: the postman 


make and mend: a half-day’s holiday 
Gunnery Jacks: Gunnery Officers 
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The deck blew up like a candle, 
I heard the Gunner’s Mate say, 

It looks more like November the fifth 
Than the thirty-first of May. 


But the catherine wheels were made of iron, 
The stars were made of steel, 
And downward came a scarring rain 
The sun will never heal. 
Death came on like winter 
Through the water-gate. 
All I could do by the forecastle gun 
Was stand alone, and wait. 


Mother, all around me 
My freezing comrades lie, 
And though to each I speak his name 
No one makes reply. 
All around me, mother, 
Their coats of sleep they wear 
As if for a long journey 
They must now prepare. 


I put my hand in my flannel, 
The air was black, was red, 
And when I pulled it out again 
I knew that I was dead. 
They took me down to London, 
They launched me up the nave, 
They sank me in a wooden boat 
Into a poor man’s grave. 


flannel: seaman’s shirt 
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They pinned a medal on my chest, 
And though my pillow was deep 

They took the pennies off my eyes 
And lifted me from my sleep. 

They gave me a second funeral, 
I heard the rifles plain 

And up in the wild air went the birds 
As I went down again. 


The great Sir Edward Carson, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Asked men and women who grumbled 
If ever they heard of me. 

It was the second year of the war: 
Thiepval, the Somme, Verdun. 

The people were encouraged, 


And the Great War went on. 
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THE SENTINEL’S STORY 
1805 


After the Battle of Trafalgar the body of Lord Nelson was 

placed in a cask of brandy as the ‘Victory’ made for Gibraltar. 

On the night of 24 October, owing to a displacement of 

air from the corpse, the lid of the cask burst open and the body 

reappeared, The rumour ran round the ship that the Admiral 
had risen from the dead, 


Three days below Trafalgar 
Walking the western swell, 

Where in the Shoals of Peter 
Many deep-seamen dwell, 

Our ship, wearing the weather, 
Taut as the travelling tree, 

Now shook its hundred branches 
On forests of the sea. 


The Captain in his cabin 
Slept in the walnut wood, 

Jack Strop within his swinging bed, 
The nipper where he could. 

Some slept above and some below 
The waving water-line, 

But soundest slept the Admiral 
Buried in brandy-wine. 


I saw the midnight turning 
That still, surrendered breath, 
The good Lord Nelson burning 
Upon the reefs of death. 


Jack Strop: truculent sailor 
nipper: boy seaman (when weighing anchor, the cable was once secured to an 


endless rope by ‘stoppers’ or ‘nippers’, worked by ships’ boys who became 
known by the latter name) 
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I saw him take the bullet 
Aboard his breast, his spine, 

On his cocked coat of medals 
Spill the bright, bitter wine. 


The marksman in his mizzen 
Fifteen salt yards away 

Saw good Lord Nelson strolling 
About his bloody day. 

The gunners they stood naked 
Upon their deadly drill, 

But Nelson, cased in the gold-lace, 
Was dressed to kill, to kill. 


Around his throat his ribbons, 
His high-hat on his head, 
Mates, in that tiddley uniform 

He was already dead. 
His five of decorations 
He ferried on the flood, 
The four all made of silver 
And one all made of blood. 


The water, wine and lemon 
They carried to his bed, 
They rubbed his chest, they rubbed his breast, 
They shot his sniper dead. 
Don’t throw me overboard, he cried. 
How dear is life to men! 
He opened up his pearly eyes 
And shut them down again. 


They cropped for Lady Hamilton 
The harvest of his hair, 

They put him in his pusser’s shirt 
Within the leaguer there. 


leaguer: large barrel 
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Around the ripened hour 
They cut for him a cape, 
Stitched with the sacred spirit 
That’s gathered from the grape. 


On the October ocean 
Loud blew the bucking gale 
As south towards Gibraltar 
Now swam the wooden whale, 
And in her level belly 
No shake Lord Nelson feels, 
The new wine pouring at his head, 
The old out at his heels. 


But with the bell at midnight 
The good Lord Nelson stirred, 
The breath within his body 
Burst in a long, last word. 
The top jumped off the leaguer, 
He lifted up his head, 
And pale as paint the seaman’s saint 
Came driving from the dead. 


O some were winding up their wounds, 
Some prayed, some played, some swore, 
And some were saving up their strength 
For a dicky run ashore, 
But when the Lord High Admiral 
Came dancing through the drum 
Every man in Victory 
Thought his hour had come. 


“We should have anchored,’ Hardy said. 
‘It was his last command! 

I shouldn’t be surprised, boys, 
If we don’t get to land.’ 
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But casting his caulked eye about 
His pale and chattering crew, 
Lord Nelson sank within his tank. 

The sailing storm hove to. 


Now wheeled about the changing moon, 
Now spun the little stars, 
Soft as a wish flew the bright fish, 
Now slept the steady tars. 
Now ran our ruined vessel 
Around the beating clock 
And anchored with the weather 
Under the bully Rock. 


So here’s to good Lord Nelson 
Who from his spirit’s den 
Commanded wind and weather 

To save his fellow men. 
And here’s to the good brandy, 
Long may its blessings be 
On us, and all who wander 
The grave and open sea. 
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IMMUNITY 


Lining up with the naked sailors, 

The smell of Africa blown offshore, 

I watched the sweat run down to my ankles, 
Borrowed a tickler from the man next door. 


The sick-bay tiffy looked more like a doctor. 
The quack was nervous, his face of bread; 
He might have been last man in for England, 


The sky gone dark and the pitch turned red. 


‘It’s nothing,’ he said as he dipped the needle, 
Pumped it full of jungle juice. 

‘Don’t look at the man in front, that’s the secret. 
It’s not like putting your head through a noose.’ 


We stuck out our arms. He looked at his needle, 
Showed the usual pusser’s restraint, 

Suddenly swallowed his oath to Hippocrates, 
Fell on the deck in a number-one faint. 


No one was issued with a jab at Freetown. 
No one complained of feeling crook. 
Malaria, yellow and blackwater fever 
Lay down low till we pulled up the hook. 


Rocked on the antiseptic ocean 

Nobody noticed the turning screw. 

“This could cost a fortune,’ we said, ‘in peace-time, 
The sun so yellow and the sea so blue.’ 


quack: ship’s medical officer 
hook: anchor 
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And, for the record, off Kos a month later 
Where Hippocrates lived out his term, 
Most of them died of wounds or sea-water, 
Including the doctor. None of a germ. 


The physician Hippocrates once practised on the Greek island of Kos, which 
was also his birthplace. 
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LETTER TO POSEIDON 


Greasing the gun or ditching the gash, Pd view 
(A wrenching wind pulling my hand, my eye) 
In your dissimilarities of blue 

Sewage, scum, flowers slowly coiling by. 


Although I knew you built the walls of Troy, 
Could shrink five oceans to as many lakes, 

I found your manner questionable, coy. 
Frankly, your attitude gave me the shakes. 


I wondered if, when gulped down by your sire, 
You thought for one cracked moment you had died, 
Only to find yourself face-down, entire, 

Ejected on the stumbling mountainside. 


And when the world burst like a rotten shoe 
Your coat of clichés was the poets’ hell, 
With ‘azure’ as the only word for blue, 

And spray, as usual, ‘like diamonds’ fell. 


Often I used to watch you in your den 
Humped like a sea-slug in your coral chair, 
Your bloody trident stuck with ships and men, 
The fish at anchor in your fattened hair. 


You see, I never went for all that stuff 
About your chariot, and the puffing stud 
That runs in weather rare, in weather rough, 


Gallantly through the thickets of old mud. 


Tales of your origin I much preferred : 
Escaped to sea, I note, from the spring’s mesh, 
The blood on your bright fingers somehow blurred 


When legend, like your element, was fresh. 
ditching the gash: throwing waste over a ship’s side 
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I see, beneath the trident, dolphin, crown, 
The mermaids bubbling up and down the stair, 
Less than a lunatic old killing clown: 
Nothing, in fact, of man or god is there. 


Yet, folding up these thoughts before the day, 

What, with the sea-bell sounding, do I fear? 

Whose are those footsteps dragging through the clay, 
And whose, ah whose, the loving voice I hear? 
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JOHN POLRUDDON 


John Polruddon 
All of a sudden 
Went out of his house one night, 


When a privateer 
Came sailing near 
Under his window-light. 


They saw his jugs 
His plates and mugs 
His hearth as bright as brass, 


His gews and gaws 
And kicks and shaws 
All through their spying-glass. 


They saw his wine 
His silver shine 
They heard his fiddlers play. 


‘Tonight,’ they said, 
‘Out of his bed 
Polruddon we'll take away.’ 


And from a skiff 
They climbed the cliff 
And crossed the salt-wet lawn, 


And as they crept 
Polruddon slept 
The night away to dawn. 


‘In air or ground 
What is that sound?’ 


Polruddon said, and stirred. 
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They breathed, ‘Be still, 
It was the shrill 
Of the scritch-owl you heard.’ 


‘O yet again 
I hear it plain, 
But do I wake or dream? 


‘In morning’s fog 
The otter-dog 
Is whistling by the stream. 


‘Now from the sea 
What comes for me 
Beneath my window dark?’ 


‘Lie still, my dear, 
All that you hear 
Is the red fox’s bark.’ 


Swift from his bed 
Polruddon was sped 
Before the day was white, 


And head and feet 
Wrapped in a sheet 
They bore him down the height. 


And never more 
Through his own door 
Polruddon went nor came, 


Though many a tide 
Has turned beside 
The cliff that bears his name. 
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On stone and brick 
Was ivy thick, 
And the grey roof was thin, 


And winter’s gale 
With fists of hail 
Broke all the windows in. 


The chimney-crown 
It tumbled down 
And up grew the green, 


Till on the cliff 
It was as if 
A house had never been. 


But when the moon 
Swims late or soon 
Across St Austell Bay, 


What sight, what sound 
Haunts air and ground 
Where once Polruddon lay? 


It is the high 
White scritch-owl’s cry, 
The fox as dark as blood, 


And on the hill 


The otter still 
Whistles beside the flood. 


John Polruddon’s house was on the cliff over Pentewan, in south Cornwall. The 
story of his disappearance dates from early Tudor times. 
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BALAAM 


King Balak sat on his gaudy throne 
His eyes like bits of glass 
At the sight of the Children of Is-ra-el 
Camped on the river grass. 
Hee-haw, said the ass. 


Balak called his princes, 
Stood them in a silver row. 

‘Go fetch me a conjuring man,’ he said, 
‘Who will melt them away like snow.’ 


Said the donkey, I don’t think so. 


Three princes stopped at Balaam’s gate, 
They tinkled at the bell. 
‘King Balak bids you curse,’ they said, 
‘The Children of Is-ra-el.’ 
Said the cuddy, Just wait a spell. 


Balaam watched and Balaam prayed, 
He lifted his head and spoke. 
‘The Children of Israel must be blessed 
For they are God’s chosen folk.’ 
Quite right, said the moke. 


Three princes rode to Balak, 
Told him what had come to pass. 
‘I know what I’ll do,’ King Balak said. 
‘PI line his pockets with brass.’ 
A waste of time, said the ass. 


King Balak sent his money-box 
But Balaam shook his head. 
‘Forgive me, brother,’ he cried, ‘But I 
Must listen to the Lord instead.’ 
Me too, the donkey said. 
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Early in the morning 
Before the black sun rose, 
Jehovah spoke to Balaam, 
Told him to put on his clothes. 
Said the donkey, The mystery grows! 


‘Ride, ride to Moab,’ 
The donkey heard Jehovah say, 
But before he knew what deed he should do 
Balaam was up and away. 
The cuddy said, Master, stay! 


They hadn’t gone but one mile 
Over river and mire, 
When an angel with a burning sword 
Stood as tall as a spire. 
Said the ass, There’s a man on fire! 


Balaam’s eyes were heavy, 
His thoughts were as thick as lead 
As the donkey galloped off the road 
And into a field of bread, 
Crying, I spy trouble ahead! 


Balaam beat old Jenny 
Towards the mountain pass, 
Didn’t see the angel by the grape-yard wall 
Ready with the coup de grace. 
He’s here again! said the ass. 


Jenny twisted, Jenny turned, 
Knew they were heading for a fall, 
Crushed her master’s grape-white foot 
Against the vineyard wall. 
Said, It isn’t my fault at alll 
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Balaam took his oaken stick, 
Used it with a will. 
Can’t you see that bird-man? Jenny cried. 
Watch it, or we'll take a spill. 
I think he’s aiming to kill! 


The donkey carried Balaam 
Under the mountain stack. 
When the angel came on for the third time 
She couldn’t go fore nor back. 
Said, This is the end of the track. 


Jenny fell down in the roadway. 
Balaam went over her head. 
He saw ten thousand shooting stars. 
‘Am I living,’ he cried, ‘or dead?’ 
But the donkey turned and said, 


Master, why do you seize your staff 
To tan my hide of grey? 
Don’t you see that man with the sword in his hand 
Standing in the king’s highway? 
He’d have killed us both today. 


Balaam opened his silent eyes. 
The angel blazed like a tree. 
‘Balaam,’ he said, ‘I would have slain, 
But the donkey would have gone free.’ 
Said the ass, That’s news to me. 


‘Then I have sinned,’ said Balaam, 
‘And I must homeward steer.’ 
‘Go forward,’ said the angel. 
‘Speak God’s word, loud and clear.’ 
The donkey said, Hear, hear! 
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King Balak stood on the hilltop, 
Israel like sand below. 
Balaam lifted up his arms, 
Blessed them where they did go. 
The donkey cried, Bravo! 


Balaam stood on the mountain, 
Israel was like the sea. 
He stretched his hand on the waters 
And blessed what they should be. 
Said the ass, At last we agree. 


Balaam walked over the mountain, 
The donkey by his side. 
He laughed, he wept, he suddenly sneezed. 
‘Bless you, my friend,’ he cried. 
Bless YOU, the ass replied. 
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YOUNG EDGCUMBE 


Young Edgcumbe spoke by the river, 
Young Edgcumbe spoke by the sea, 

‘The King with the crown in London town 
Shall never be King to me. 


‘For he has taken the old King’s son 
That is both young and fair, 

And wound a prison pillow round 
His head and yellow hair. 


‘And then he took the other 
That by his brother lay 

And with a pin his royal skin 
Of breath has pricked away. 


O never shall young Edgcumbe 
Bow or bend the knee 

Or speak or sing ‘‘Long live the King” 
To such a man as he.’ 


But when to London water 

Young Edgcumbe’s words were sped, 
‘He is alive,’ the cold King cried, 

‘But is already dead!’ 


Down by the Tamar river 
As young Edgcumbe walked by, 

He heard from sleep the woodcock leap 
Into the sudden sky. 


As under Cotehele tower 
Young Edgcumbe listening stood, 

A branch that broke to Edgcumbe spoke 
Of strangers in the wood. 
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All under Cotehele tower 
He heard Bodrugan shout, 

“Young Edgcumbe yield, for sword and shield 
Ring your good land about!’ 


But young Edgcumbe was bonny, 
His wits bright as a brand, 

And pass and ride on Cotehele side 
He knew as his right hand. 


In scarlet-red the sentry 
By the wood-gate did lie, 

But redder far the shirt he wore 
When young Edgcumbe passed by. 


The King’s man for young Edgcumbe 
Lay cold under the hill, 

Till Edgcumbe’s knife searched out his life 
And left him colder still. 


Young Edgcumbe walked by the water, 
Young Edgcumbe walked by the shore, 
Bodrugan’s steel was at his heel 
And the spring flood before. 


Young Edgcumbe took his bonnet 
As he stood on the steep, 

And with a stone his cap has thrown 
Into the waters deep. 


Light was young Edgcumbe’s bonnet, 
Heavy the stone he spun 

That struck the swell clear as the bell 
Of Cotehele calling one. 
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‘Alas for poor young Edgcumbe!’ 
He heard Bodrugan say. 

‘For no man from that flood may come 
To fight another day. 


‘See on the running river 
His cap swims like a snow. 

And white as milk, in watered silk 
Young Edgcumbe lies below. 


‘Farewell, farewell young Edgcumbe,’ 
He heard Bodrugan call. 
‘The river loud it is your shroud 


And the pure sky your pall. 


‘And now to royal London 
From the far Cornish shore 
This message bring unto the King: 
Young Edgcumbe is no more.’ 


But close as his ten fingers 
And close as hip and thigh, 

Young Edgcumbe sees through forest trees 
Bodrugan pass him by. 


And when came on the evening 
Young Edgcumbe sailed the Sound, 

Nor laid his head on prison bed, 
Nor trod the prison ground. 


O when came on the evening 
Young Edgcumbe sailed the sea, 

And in the rare and morning air 
Has come to Brittany. 


Sound: Plymouth Sound. 
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And with bold Henry Tudor 
Young Edgcumbe spoke as friend, 
And freely swore in peace and war 
To serve him to life’s end. 


Now on the tide to England 
Young Edgcumbe’s home again 


Where King and crown are both cast down 


On bloody Bosworth plain. 


And at the scarlet feast of war 
Men drank the bitter cup, 

And one King lay as cold as clay, 
And one there was stood up. 


Before the throne of England 
Young Edgcumbe now does stand, 
Swears on the ring of England’s King 
And kisses his gold hand. 


‘Young Edgcumbe, Lord of Cotehele, 
Bodrugan’s Lord shall be, 

His house and land yours to command 
Beside the Cornish sea!’ 


Across the Bodmin moorland 

Young Edgcumbe’s horsemen drum. 
Bodrugan fears, Bodrugan hears 

The sounding hoof-beats come. 


‘I ride,’ then cried young Edgcumbe, 
‘As once you rode for me. 

Whom you would slay and was the prey 
The hunter now shall be.’ 
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He rode him down the valley, 
He rode him up the steep, 

Till white as wood Bodrugan stood 
Above the Cornish deep. 


And from the height, Bodrugan 
Sprang down into the swell 
That tide on tide at the cliff-side 

Hammers a passing-bell. 


And ever did the ocean 
Under Bodrugan’s Leap 

With loving care the body fair 
Of Lord Bodrugan keep. 


And when again to Cotehele 
Young Edgcumbe he did ride, 

A house of prayer he builded there 
Above the water-side. 


And still by Cotehele manor 
The river-chapel stands, 

And at Bodrugan’s Leap the deep 
Still wrings its watery hands, 


Though Edgcumbe and Bodrugan 
Long, long they sleep, and sound: 

The one his grave in the green wave, 
The other in green ground. 


Cotehele House, near Calstock, and Bodrugan’s Leap, the headland between 
Mevagissey and the Dodman, are now both National Trust properties in 


Cornwall. 
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NELSON GARDENS 


As I was walking in Nelson Gardens 

A stroppy young seaman came my way, 

He put his candid hand in mine 

And these were the words I heard him say: 


Come with me where the winking waters 
Beam as bright as washing-day, 

And Old Man Neptune’s darling daughters 
Round their father’s garden play. 


Buckle your belt with a Lincoln dollar, 
Turn your money and make a wish, 
The world will touch your lucky collar, 
Jump in your pocket like a flying-fish. 


Come with me where the briny billow 

Is sweet as the grass upon the hill, 

The sun will smooth your single pillow 
And the terrible tongue of the clock is still. 


Off I went with the easy sailor, 
But the truth was hard as stone: 
Though we sail the seas together 
Each of us must sail alone. 


Bitter was the brilliant water, 
Ever faster spoke the clock, 
And the palace was a prison, 
And the pillow was a rock. 


Early in the morning when the sun was rising 
Up came the moon all rosy-red, 

Blew the stars out of the heaven, 

Spiked the sky on our masthead. 


stroppy: from ‘obstropulous’ ; obstreperous, truculent 
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By my side I saw my comrade 
Freezing in the noonday heat, 
And his suit was made of canvas 
A lump of lead was at his feet. 


Now my hair is white as paper, 
Thin my finger as the pen, 

As the weather from the winter 
Turns to summer once again. 


As I was walking in Nelson Gardens 

A stroppy young seaman came my way, 

He put his candid hand in mine 

And those were the words I heard him say. 
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THE SONG OF SAMUEL SWEET 
An incident after the Battle of Sedgemoor, 1685 


As I leaned at my window 
All in the white of noon, 
The sun his silken volleys 
Firing at the moon, 
Over the dying valley 
Slain by the sword of heat, 
I heard a horseman riding 


And the sound of running feet. 


I live in the grassy meadow 
Where the little houses lie, 
Hoisting their naked chimneys 
Like sails upon the sky. 
I live where the honey-heather 
In a tide comes down the street, 
Down to the hurling river, 
And my name is Samuel Sweet. 


When the cock with crow of silver 
Splits as a stone the night, 
And over the snoring water 
There comes the morning light, 
I rise from my strawy pallet 
To the leaping light’s alarm 
And go about my business 
Upon my father’s farm. 


Down in the silent stackyard 
I met the maiden, day, 
Her skin as soft as summer 
Her fears all cast away. 
And she and I together 
Under the sky did sing, 
Till I met by the barnyard 
The soldiers of the King. 
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From the flowery field of battle 
That blooms all red and white 
They had ridden for the rebels 
Through all the steely night. 
Far from the field of battle 
That blossoms white and red 
There rode three tossing troopers, 
A captain at their head. 


‘O halt not by my barnyard! 
Ride to the west, away! 

No rebel here is hiding 
Among the friendly hay! 

Only the wealthy spider 
Building his diamond house, 
The bat on the beam, the beetle, 

And the secret harvest-mouse.’ 


The captain reined and answered 
Beneath the hawthorn tree, 
‘If a rebel thou art hiding 
We’ll hang both him and thee. 
By the tongues of my three troopers 
And the springing hawthorn spray 
We’ll hang you, boy, as surely 
As night relieves the day. 


‘If a rebel you are hoarding 
Among the golden hay 

We'll hang you high as moonlight 
When we ride back this way. 

Lighter than any angel, 
Whiter than any dove, 

We’ll knit a knot of innocence 
With a string as strong as love.’ 
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‘Farewell, my bonny captain! 
Farewell, you troopers three! 

Seize your sailing standards, 
Never seize you me! 

Keep your courage handy, 
Keep your justice dry, 

You will never like a banner 
Hang me from the sky!’ 


I watched them as they galloped 
Down. the leaf-hung lane, 

The hooves beating a warning 
Over the wheeling plain. 

I climbed the leaning ladder 
And in the brittle hay, 

His face as pale as morning, 
A wounded soldier lay. 


He wore no scarlet jacket 
Nor shirt of linen fine, 
He wore no silver buckles 
Nor campaign medals nine. 
He wore no lace at his pocket 
Nor of diamond spurs the best, 
Only the badge of battle 
Pinned to his bleeding breast. 


I watched his slow surrender 
To the daggers of the hay, 
The blood that from his body 
Poured like wine away. 
I saw death smile and enter 
Trailing his coat so smart, 
On sentry-go to plunder 
The jewel of the heart. 
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‘Goodbye, goodbye, dear father 
Whom I did never meet, 

And goodbye now to mother 
Who lives on easy street. 

I was not meant for a soldier, 
I do not want to die, 

But I must take a journey 
Across the silver sky. 


‘Part my hair in the middle, 

Put a clean shirt on my back! 
Hark, I hear the bugle 

And the mourning muskets’ crack! 
Cover me with a banner, 

Ring the funeral bell! 

But first, O comrade, fetch me 
Some water from the well.’ 


I could not give a pillow 
Nor comb his hair so fine, 
I had no shirt of linen, 
Nor cruse of oil and wine. 
But as I fetched the water 
From the dazzling spring 
I saw within the barnyard 
The soldiers of the King. 


‘ʻO captain, but I knew not 
Dying among the hay 

When you rode by at sunrise 
A rebel soldier lay. 

Speak, and he will answer! 
Stand in your stirrup, call! 
Ere death shall freeze his fingers 
And silent spread its shawl.’ 
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The mirror of the morning, 
Broken by troopers three, 
Flashed its brilliant warning— 

But never a word spoke he. 
Never a word he answered 
From his yellow bed, 
Lying asleep for ever 
In the bivouac of the dead. 


‘Rig the gallows, troopers! 
Make the ship shine! 
Here’s a likely cabin-boy 
For the death or glory line! 
Give him a hempen collar 
As he heavenward steers, 
The clouds about his ankles, 
The stars about his ears.’ 


ʻO captain, do not hang me 
From the mast so high, 
Nor stand me like a trooper 
In the barrack of the sky. 
Hang me not for a rebel, 
Nor fire the fatal gun, 
I was not made for a hero, 
I was made to run. 


‘Faster than the storm-bird 
Beating up the west, 
Swifter than the serpent 
In the sea’s breast, 
Lighter than the lariat 
Falling from the sun, 
Faster than fear, 
My captain, I run!’ 
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‘Cut him down, troopers, 
From the forest skies, 
Break away the bandage 
That binds his clear eyes. 
Let him go a-coursing 
My charger and me! 
If he be the victor 
He shall go free! 


‘If he flies faster 
Than the sea-foam, 
Faster than my war-horse, 
He shall fly home. 
As I ride over 
The valley’s open knife, 
If the boy pass me: 
He shall have his life!’ 


‘Where the glass river 
Runs his sword through 
The green breast of the valley, 
I am running too! 
Lend me your wings, eagle! 
Strong winds, your breath! 
That I may race the rider 
And his drummer, death.’ 


‘As the happy hunter 
Aims the accurate gun, 
As the raving rifleman 
Knows the battle’s won, 
Come away, charger, 
With your hooves fleet! 
If we win or if we lose 
The prize is Samuel Sweet!’ 
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ʻO captain, I am waiting 
By the empty tree 
As your horse of fire 
Comes blazing on the lea. 
See, my feet are bloody, 
With salt my eyes are blind 
For captain, I have left you 
Far, far behind. 


“Why do you frown, captain, 
As I bend the knee, 

Nor tell your tossing troopers 
That I may go free? 

Why do you tie my collar 
With a shining strand, 

Nor send me home to mother, 
A ring-dove in my hand?’ 


“Launch the gallows, hangman, 
On the bay of heaven. 
Take aboard a passenger 
And his sins all seven. 
Pull him up the rigging 
As high as he will fly, 
A captain’s request-man 
In the sessions of the sky.’ 


‘Lord, the drunken gibbet 
Steering in the clouds 
With his wooden fingers 
Wraps me in his shrouds. 
Murdered by my captain, 
Murdered by my King, 
Murdered by the water 
From the weeping spring. 
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‘Murdered by the rebel 
In the reeking hay, 
Murdered by the bragging night 
Who has ransomed day. 
When the shepherd, morning, 
Shoots his golden sling, 
Listen to the warning 
And the song I sing: 


‘When the gangs of battle 
Press all through the day, 

The innocent and guilty 
Are stolen all away. 

Fire the starting pistol, 
Fire a parting prayer 

For I run for ever 
In the alleys of the air.’ 


As I leaned at my window 
All in the white of noon, 
The sun his silken volleys 
Firing at the moon, 
Over the dying valley 
Slain by the sword of heat, 
I heard a horseman riding 
And the sound of running feet. 
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ST MARTHA AND THE DRAGON 


I 


In far Provence, where runs the brawny river 
Its pride of waters to the southern sea, 

And where, on lion-coloured hill and valley 
There stand the cypress and the olive tree, 
Under a lighted sky of spreading silver 

The farmer moves, a priest within his shrine, 
To tend the candles of the fig and orange, 
And sprinkle his last-planted stock with wine. 


But where, by ancient Tarascon, the water 

Still breasts the plain, a curse once dried the air, 
And every fruit on every tree was withered, 

And of its riches all the land was bare. 

For, by a wood of black and naked thickets, 

Of river-grit, and serpent-haunted stones, 

With screeching breath and burning tongue, a dragon 
Dwelt in a den of newly-gathered bones. 


Shepherd and sheep were slaughtered in the meadow, 
Slain was the fox that flickered on the hill, 

The ox, once-garlanded, lay in the furrow, 

Smashed was the plough, silent the creaking mill. 
Torn was the otter from its house of water, 

Birds from the sky, and from the stream the swan, 
And still the dragon issued forth unvanquished, 

And the great engines of its breath fumed on. 


And when of land the monster had grown weary 
Beneath the weedy waters it would go, 

And rising, seize the fisher, boat and boatman, 
Drag them in green and dripping jaws below. 
Sharp were the sorrows of that wounded country 
For all its dead, and all its dreadful fame, 

While from the grieving world a hundred heroes 
With sword and lance and rippling pennant came. 
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But none returned to tell a famous story 

Of how the dragon died, and of the fight. 

Only in broken blood and bone were written 

Their histories in letters red and white. 

With fasting, prayer and sacrifice, the people 
Addressed their stone-faced gods, their sins forswore, 
Till out of the unknown, with cross for mainmast, 

A boat pierced the horizon, made for shore. 


That sea-country, a good and gentle mother, 

Softly received the vessel at its side, 

As from the deck three sailor saints came walking 

And praising God among the yellow tide: 

Grave Lazarus, who walked home from his funeral, 
Mary, with spikenard for God’s own feet, 

And Martha, who with cooking-pot for psalter 

And brooms for prayers kept home, like heaven, sweet. 


The saints three from the Middle Sea delivered 
Knelt down beside the bay, to God gave praise; 
Fondly embraced, bade farewell to each other, 
And, armed with faith, went their appointed ways. 
Eastward strode Lazarus, and westward Mary, 
Under the falling colours of the sun, 

While Martha, taking up her stick and bundle, 
Turned face and fortune north to Tarascon. 


Slowly she walked her way beside the river, 

Her hair she wore with neither braid nor pin, 

A cloak of purple linen at her shoulder, 

Her turban of the whitest camel-skin. 

And when the young light on the hill came springing 
And as she journeyed onward with the day 

This was the song she never tired of singing, 

And these the words that she was heard to say: 
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II 


‘My home is in Bethany, 
Martha my name, 
When my Master He died 
To Provence I came 
In a boat with no rudder 
Nor paddle nor sail, 
With never a zephyr 
And never a gale. 


‘And when on the sea-shore 
I walked up the strand, 
There came a Town Captain 
With gold in his hand. 
“O Martha, Saint Martha,”’ 

He cried as he stood, 
“*Save us from the dragon 
Within the Black Wood! 


‘ “Its head is a tiger’s, 

A lion’s its jaw, 
On six human feet 

Are nailed the bear’s claw. 
As strong as a jail 

Are the spikes on its shell, 
Its tail a stout timber 

No woodman can fell. 


< «With the mane of a horse 
And the frame of a bull, 
Its teeth, swords and daggers 
That no man can pull, 
It swims in the fresh 
And it swims in the brine 
As landsmen and watermen, 
Martha, know fine. 
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‘ “And many a traveller 
Who sailed by our shore 

Fell down the steep water 
To rise up no more; 

And many a soldier 
Of many a fame 

Rode out to the Black Wood 


But home never came. 


‘ “‘Ungathered our harvest, 
Our barns they are bare. 
No man to the farm 
Or the field may repair. 
All swallowed our flocks 
And our hope it is gone. 
For food to our children 
We give but a stone. 


‘ “The temple fires burn 
But no word the gods say, 
Our sacrifice turning 
To dust and to clay. 
O Martha, good Martha,”’ 
The Captain did cry, 
‘‘From the dragon deliver 
Us all, or we die!”’’ 


HI 


St Martha, pausing in her onward path, 
Reflected, 

‘My aid is less than nothing, save by God 
Directed.’ 
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‘God?’ cried the Captain. “To which god do you 
Your prayers advance? 

Mere words are useless in this case without 

A sword or lance.’ 


‘Captain,’ replied the Saint, ‘your argument 

I must reject. 

The force of arms has so far proved, it seems, 
To no effect.’ 


‘What else,’ the Captain said, ‘in evil’s face 

May then be moved? 

Strength must be met by strength. Through ceaseless 
time 


This is long proved.’ 


‘The spirit,’ said the Saint, ‘that down from heaven 
Came as the dove 


At Jordan-side; the symbol and the sign 
Of perfect love.’ 


Thus did they say, and through the droning day 
They journeyed on, 


Till like a pall hung down the broken wall 


Of Tarascon. 


IV 


The watchman opened the city gate. 

He passed them through, he closed it strait. 
Fear like a moth flew round the town 

As the night came up and the sun went down. 


No sound from the tavern, no spitting drum. 
The windows were blind, the doors were dumb. 
About their houses the people crept 

As with sonorous snores the dragon slept. 
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The Captain stopped by a tavern-side, 

A tarry door he opened wide. 

“Take linen and water and wine and bread 
For body and soul, good Saint,’ he said. 


‘A light of rushes, a curtain neat, 

A pallet of straw both pure and sweet, 

That armed with God’s own strength you rise 
When the dragon jumps out of the morning skies.’ 


And wrapped in his cloak, the Captain tall 
Watched for the dawn by the eastern wall, 
While Martha knelt and Martha prayed 

That the God of Gods should lend His aid. 


Martha whispered her holy words 

That help should come from the Lord of Lords, 
And many a prayer she spoke as she lay 

Till the black of the night had turned to grey. 


vV 


St Martha she neither slept nor woke 
But rested safe and rested sure, 

Until a storm of voices broke 

As though the beast’s before her door. 


Then she, with faith her sword and shield 
Stepped out with prayer and stepped with praise 
With never a fear of danger near 

Or what dread sight might meet her gaze. 


VI 
No dragon nor monster 
Stood there in the light, 
But the people to arm 
The brave Saint for the fight. 
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There was one with a broadsword 
And one with a pike, 

There was one with a pole-axe 
And one with a spike. 


One carried a falchion, 

Another a glaive, 

There was one with a broomstick 
And one with a stave. 


There was one with a catapult, 
One with a mask, 

And one with a cleaver 

And one with a casque. 


There was one with a mattock 
And one with a thong, 

One with a paddle 

And one with a prong. 


There was truncheon and bludgeon 
And cudgel and bill, 

And the beam and the tackle 
Brought up from the mill. 


There was cudgel and quarter-staff, 
Hammer and hoe, 

Javelin, battle-axe, 

Arrow and bow. 


And as the good people 

Saint Martha did view, 
Around her white feet 

All their weapons they threw. 


She stood there as still 

As the stem of an oak, 
And these were the words 
To the people she spoke: 
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vil 


‘No weapon at my hand or side 

Of iron or of steel 

Will serve to bring the dragon down 
And all your sorrows heal. 


‘So take the weapon from my hand, 
The armour from my breast, 

And take away the golden helm 
And take away the crest. 


‘And take the gloves, and take the greaves 
That lock me to the land, 

That free of iron and of steel 

Before my fate I stand.’ 


VIII 


‘Dear people all 
Who live in thrall,’ 
She said, 
‘Pray do not grieve. 


‘For pure and whole 
Shall be the soul 
Of him who will believe. 


‘Armed but with love 
By God above 
To the Black Wood I go, 


“That from your night 
You turn to light, 
And His great mercy know.’ 
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IX 


But O the people wept, 

And O the people cried 
To see the Saint 

With no sword at her side. 


As big as a cloud 

They sighed with one breath 
To see St Martha 

Walk to her death. 


They climbed up the trees 
As high as they could 
To see St Martha 
Walk to the wood. 


They saw her pour 
In a silver shell 
The water sweet 
From the Black Wood well. 


‘Come back, Martha!’ 
She heard them call 
As she walked away 
From the high town wall. 


Till all down the valley 
And under the hill 

The wide earth trembled, 
And the Saint stood still. 


And on her lips 
Was the good Lord’s name 
As with fire and fury 
The 
dragon 
came. 
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x 


Out of the broken wood the dragon thundered 
Unseeing, as the Saint gazed calmly on, 

While black upon the canvas sky behind her 

The citizens looked down from Tarascon. 

And here and there, through whirling land and water, 
With rapid tusk and claw the monster thrust, 

Ran, easy as a crocodile, the river, 

Swam like a lizard through the desert dust. 


The scars it bore of many a bitter combat 

Like battle-honours shone on every scale 

As now it smeared its jaws in the burned branches 
And snapped an oak-tree with its beamy tail. 
Then of its game the dragon seemed to weary 
And slithered, listless, to the waterside, 

Lay as if shipwrecked in the gleaming shallows 
And floated out its tongue upon the tide. 


And, staring in the green glass of the river, 

It saw reflected at its brazen flank 

The gentle Saint, alone, unarmed, and standing 
Above its smoking head upon the bank. 

With flames for eyes and voice of the volcano 
It scaled with six and thirty claws the hill, 
Springing its trap of jaws where good St Martha 
Stood in its blast of breath, serene and still. 


Silence like snow upon the plain descended. 

It seemed as if the river ceased to run. 

No voice was heard, no bird moved in the thicket 
As the beast rose and blotted out the sun. 

And to the citizens then spoke St Martha 

As round and ever round the dragon stole. 

‘If you are ready to believe, good people, 

All things are possible for heart and soul.’ 
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XI 


‘Any brute, any bully,’ 
They heard the Saint say, 

‘With a little good fortune 
A dragon may slay. 


‘With sword or with buckler, 
With spear or with bow, 
Any villain or hero 
May lay a beast low. 


‘With bettle or chisel, 
A sling or a pin, 

You may kill a bold dragon— 
But killing’s a sin. 


‘And blessed is he 
That dread evil will move 
With the weapons of faith 
And the power of love!’ 


XII 


So the dragon it watched 
With a red and yellow eye 
To see the kind of trick 
St Martha would try. 


The dragon it waited, 
Cocked its golden head, 
Wondered when St Martha 
Would try and strike it dead. 


It rattled all its golden scales, 
Rehearsed each golden claw, 

Worried at the summer air 
With a golden jaw. 


bettle: a type of mallet, A bettle and chisel are used for splitting slate. 
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XIII 


And with a silver sprinkler 
Held in her hand 

St Martha she walked 
On the shaking land. 


But though the dragon raged, 
And though the dragon roared, 
St Martha walked on 
In the name of the Lord. 


The people watched it flame, 
The people watched it flare, 

But St Martha never turned 
Her head or hair. 


The dragon’s mouth it opened 
And its eyes went boss, 

As she wrote on the air 
The sign of the Cross. 


She wrote for the dragon 
A cross on the sky, 
And it blinked and it blundered 
And 
thundered, 
Why? 


XIV 


‘I do not come, good beast,’ then said St Martha, 
‘To spill your blood or crack your golden spine. 
Your life I crave not, and it is my prayer, 

Dear monster, that you do not crave for mine. 
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All things are possible, and with your blessing. . . .’ 

‘Mine?’ the beast roared. ‘ Yours,’ she said, ‘I shall 
prove 

How, without sword or buckler, I may win you 

From evil by the power of human love.’ 


As if becalmed by gentleness, the monster 
Stopped in mid-screech, suddenly dropped a jaw, 
Amazed that Martha should not shake nor shudder, 
But stand undaunted by its tooth and claw. 

Then, sprinkling its brow with holy water, 

She cast her belt of horse-hair round its head, 
And all the citizens they watched and wondered 
As to the riverside the beast she led. 


‘I do not come, good beast,’ again said Martha, 

“With your black blood these fields and farms to 
drown. 

I have no trick or magic charm to bring you 

In fifty separate pieces to the town. 

Only repent,’ (she wagged a holy finger) 

‘Of all your crimes. Repent to the heart’s core 

That God’s great gust of love your brow unfurrows 

Smooth as the sand upon the river shore.’ 


And from the dragon’s reeking throat St Martha 
Her belt of horse-hair loosened and untied, 

And spoke, though never a word she said, of mercy 
As with her linen cloak its wounds she dried. 

One hand she rested on its giant shoulder 

And one upon a claw, in loving trust, 

Till from the dragon’s eye, big as a boulder 

A tear thumped down upon the desert dust. 


‘Swim to the healing sea, as does to heaven 
The wounded soul that but for love had died, 
For all your sins are freely now forgiven!’ 
‘Amen! Amen!’ the watching people cried. 
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And bowing down its head, the tender dragon 
Of all its thousand sins repented sore, 
Plunged like an otter in the sounding river 
And on the ravaged plain was seen no more. 


St Martha raised her hands in proud thanksgiving. 
‘Observe,’ to all the citizens she said, 

‘How, like a tree, love grows to its green summer 
Where cruel hate and envy once had bred!’ 

And all the earth, as from a deathly slumber, 
Glittered with sudden leaves and flowers sweet; 
The vines unfurled their standards, and the valley 
Filled with a winding flood of harvest wheat. 


From Saint and dragon having learned God’s story 
Of love and mercy, by the river fair 

The people built a cabin for St Martha 

Where once the flowering land was dark and bare. 
And always at her hearth and home, St Martha 
Kept for both humble rich and poor a place; 

And here in holy joy she lived and laboured 

Until at last to heaven she turned her face. 


And when the Gates of Paradise she entered 

There stood Lord Jesus in the light divine. 

‘As in your house,’ He said, ‘you have received me 

I now receive you, blessed Saint, in mine.’ 

And homewards, through the deepest deep, the 
dragon 

Swam to the silence of the ocean floor, 

And close above its head the toiling water 

Drew its dark net of tides for evermore. 


The figure of the dragon of Tarascon (the Tarasque) is still paraded round the 
town, twice a year: on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday, and on St Martha’s 
Day, 29 July. On the first occasion he acts very fiercely; on the second, he is 
quiet and well behaved. 
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EAGLE ONE, EAGLE TWO 


Eagle one, eagle two, 
Standing on the wall, 

Your wings a-spread are made of lead, 
You never fly at all. 


High on the roof, Britannia 
Holds her fishing-prong, 

And she and they as white as clay 
Stand still the whole day long. 


And one looks to the eastward, 
One to the setting sun, 

And one looks down upon the town 
Until the day is done. 


But when the Quarterjacks their twelve 
Upon the black town beat, 

And when the moon’s a gold balloon 
Blowing down Castle Street, 


Then with her spear, Britannia 
The eagles both will guide 
To drink their fill under the hill 

Down by the riverside. 


And when the Town Hall Quarterjacks 
The hour of one beat plain, 

Eagles and queen may all be seen 
On wall and roof again. 


But now I am a grown man 
And hear the midnight bell, 

Ask, is it true, the tale I knew 
That still the children tell? 
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I only know at midnight 
Softly I go by, 

Nor look at all on roof and wall. 
Do not ask me why. 
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RILEY 


Down in the water-meadows Riley 
Spread his wash on the bramble-thorn, 
Sat, one foot in the moving water, 
Bare as the day that he was born. 


Candid was his curling whisker, 

Brown his body as an old tree-limb, 
Blue his eye as the jay above him 
Watching him watch the minjies swim. 


Four stout sticks for walls had Riley, 

His roof was a rusty piece of tin, 

As snug in the lew of a Cornish hedgerow 
He watched the seasons out and in. 


He paid no rates, he paid no taxes, 

His lamp was the moon hung in the tree. 
Though many an ache and pain had Riley 
He envied neither you nor me. 


Many a friend from bush or burrow 

To Riley’s hand would run or fly, 

And soft he’d sing and sweet he’d whistle 
Whatever the weather in the sky. 


Till one winter’s morning Riley 
From the meadow vanished clean. 
Gone was the rusty tin, the timber, 
As if old Riley had never been. 


What strange secret had old Riley? 

Where did he come from? Where did he go? 
Why was his heart as light as summer? 

Never know now, said the jay. Never know. 


minjies: small minnows 
lew: lee 
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I SAW A JOLLY HUNTER 


I saw a jolly hunter 
With a jolly gun 

Walking in the country 
In the jolly sun. 


In the jolly meadow 
Sat a jolly hare. 
Saw the jolly hunter. 
Took jolly care. 


Hunter jolly eager— 
Sight of jolly prey. 

Forgot gun pointing 
Wrong jolly way. 


Jolly hunter jolly head 
Over heels gone. 

Jolly old safety catch 
Not jolly on. 


Bang went the jolly gun. 
Hunter jolly dead. 

Jolly hare got clean away. 
Jolly good, I said. 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO LULU? 


What has happened to Lulu, mother? 
What has happened to Lu? 

There’s nothing in her bed but an old rag doll 
And by its side a shoe. 


Why is her window wide, mother, 
The curtain flapping free, 

And only a circle on the dusty shelf 
Where her money-box used to be? 


Why do you turn your head, mother, 
And why do the tear-drops fall? 

And why do you crumple that note on the fire 
And say it is nothing at all? 


I woke to voices late last night, 
I heard an engine roar. 
Why do you tell me the things I heard 


Were a dream and nothing more? 


I heard somebody cry, mother, 
In anger or in pain, 

But now I ask you why, mother, 
You say it was a gust of rain. 


Why do you wander about as though 
You don’t know what to do? 

What has happened to Lulu, mother? 
What has happened to Lu? 
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IF YOU SHOULD GO TO CAISTOR TOWN 


If you should go to Caistor town 
Where my true love has gone, 

Ask her why she went away 
And left me here alone. 


She said the Caistor sky was blue, 
The wind was never cold, 

The pavements were all made of pearl, 
The young were never old. 


Never a word she told me more 
But when the year was fled, 

Upon a bed of brightest earth 
She laid her gentle head. 


When I went up to Caistor 
My suit was made of black, 

And all her words like summer birds 
Upon the air came back. 


O when I went to Caistor 
With ice the sky was sown, 

And all the streets were chill and grey 
And they were made of stone. 
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TELL ME, TELL ME, SARAH JANE 


Tell me, tell me, Sarah Jane, 
Tell me, dearest daughter, 

Why are you holding in your hand 
A thimbleful of water? 

Why do you hold it to your eye 
And gaze both late and soon 

From early morning light until 
The rising of the moon? 


Mother, I hear the mermaids cry, 
I hear the mermen sing, 

And I can see the sailing-ships 
All made of sticks and string. 

And I can see the jumping fish, 
The whales that fall and rise 

And swim about the waterspout 
That swarms up to the skies. 


Tell me, tell me, Sarah Jane, 
Tell your darling mother, 
Why do you walk beside the tide 
As though you loved none other? 
Why do you listen to a shell 
And watch the billows curl, 
And throw away your diamond ring 
And wear instead the pearl? 


Mother I hear the water 
Beneath the headland pinned, 

And I can see the seagull 
Sliding down the wind. 

I taste the salt upon my tongue 
As sweet as sweet can be. 


Tell me, my dear, whose voice you hear? 


It is the sea, the sea. 
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AT CANDLEMAS 


‘If Candlemas be fine and clear 
There’ll be two winters in that year’ ; 


But all the day the drumming sun 
Brazened it out that spring had come, 


And the tall elder on the scene 
Unfolded the first leaves of green. 


But when another morning came 
With frost, as Candlemas with flame, 


The sky was steel, there was no sun, 
The elder leaves were dead and gone. 


Out of a cold and crusted eye 
The stiff pond stared up at the sky, 


And on the scarcely breathing earth 
A killing wind fell from the north; 


But still within the elder tree 
The strong sap rose, though none could see. 
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TOM BONE 


My name is Tom Bone, 

I live all alone 

In a deep house on Winter Street. 
Through my mud wall 
The wolf-spiders crawl 
And the mole has his beat. 


On my roof of green grass 
All the day footsteps pass 
In the heat and the cold, 
As snug in a bed 
With my name at its head 
One great secret I hold. 


Tom Bone, when the owls rise 

In the drifting night skies 

Do you walk round about? 
All the solemn hours through 
I lie down just like you 
And sleep the night out. 


Tom Bone, as you lie there 

On your pillow of hair, 

What grave thoughts do you keep ? 
Tom says, ‘Nonsense and stuff! 
You’ll know soon enough. 


Sleep, darling, sleep.’ 
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MY YOUNG MAN’S A CORNISHMAN 


My young man’s a Cornishman 
He lives in Camborne town, 
I met him going up the hill 
As I was coming down. 


His eye is bright as Dolcoath tin, 
His body as china clay, 

His hair is dark as Werrington Wood 
Upon St Thomas’s Day. 


He plays the rugby football game 
On Saturday afternoon, 

And we shall walk on Wilsey Down 
Under the bouncing moon. 


My young man’s a Cornishman, 
Won’t leave me in the lurch, 
And one day we shall married be 

Up to Trura church. 


He’s bought me a ring of Cornish gold, 
A belt of copper made, 

At Bodmin Fair for my wedding-dress 
A purse of silver paid. 


And I shall give him scalded cream 
And starry-gazy pie, 
And make him a saffron cake for tea 


And a pasty for by and by. 


Trura church: Truro Cathedral 
starry-gazy pie: fish pie, made of pilchards. The fish are cooked whole, with the 
heads piercing the crust as though gazing up to the heavens. 
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My young man’s a Cornishman, 
A proper young man is he, 

And a Cornish man with a Cornish maid 
Is how it belongs to be. 
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LOGS OF WOOD 


When in the summer sky the sun 
Hung like a golden ball, 

John Willy from the workhouse came 
And loudly he would bawl: 


Wood! Wood! ‘Logs of wood 
To keep out the cold! 
Shan’t be round tomorrow! 


They all must be sold! 


But O the sky was shining blue 
And green was the spray. 

It seemed as if the easy days 
Would never pass away. 


And when John Willy came to town 
The laughter it would start, 

And we would smile as he went by 
Pushing his wooden cart. 


John Willy, I can see you still, 
Coming down Tower Street, 

Your pointed nose, your cast-off clothes, 
Your Charlie Chaplin feet. 


And like the prophet you would stand 
Calling loud and long, 

But there were few who listened to 
The story of your song. 


Wood! Wood! Logs of wood 
To keep out the cold! 
Shan’t be round tomorrow! 


They all must be sold! 
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But now the snow is on the hill, 
The ice is on the plain, 
And dark as dark a shadow falls 


Across my window-pane. 


Tomorrow, ah, tomorrow— 
That name I did not fear 

Until Tomorrow came and said, 
Good morrow. I am here. 
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LORD LOVELACE 


Lord Lovelace rode home from the wars, 
His wounds were black as ice, 

While overhead the winter sun 
Hung out its pale device. 


The lance was tattered in his hand, 
Sundered his axe and blade, 
And in a bloody coat of war 
Lord Lovelace was arrayed. 


And he was sick and he was sore 
But never sad was he, 

And whistled bright as any bird 
Upon an April tree. 


‘Soon, soon,’ he cried, ‘at Lovelace Hall 
Fair Ellen I shall greet, 

And she with loving heart and hand 
Will make my sharp wounds sweet. 


‘And Young Jehan the serving-man 
Will bring the wine and bread, 

And with a yellow link will light 
Us to the bridal bed.’ 


But when he got to Lovelace Hall 
Burned were both wall and stack, 

And in the stinking moat the tower 
Had tumbled on its back. 


And none welcomed Lord Lovelace home 
Within the castle shell, 

And ravaged was the land about 
That Lord Lovelace knew well. 
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Long in. his stirrups Lovelace stood 
Before his broken door, 

And slowly rode he down the hill 
Back to the bitter war. 


Nor mercy showed he from that day, 
Nor tear fell from his eye, 

And rich and poor both fearful were 
When Black Lovelace rode by. 


This tale is true that now I tell 
To woman and to man, 

As Fair Ellen is my wife’s name 
And mine is Young Jehan. 
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MILLER’S END 


When we moved to Miller’s End, 
Every afternoon at four 

A thin shadow of a shade 
Quavered through the garden-door. 


Dressed in black from top to toe 
And a veil about her head 

To us all it seemed as though 
She came walking from the dead. 


With a basket on her arm 

Through the hedge-gap she would pass, 
Never a mark that we could spy 

On the flagstones or the grass. 


When we told the garden-boy 
How we saw the phantom glide, 
With a grin his face was bright 
As the pool he stood beside. 


“That’s no ghost-walk,’ Billy said, 
‘Nor a ghost you fear to stop— 
Only old Miss Wickerby 
On a short cut to the shop.’ 


So next day we lay in wait, 
Passed a civil time of day, 

Said how pleased we were she came 
Daily down our garden-way. 


Suddenly her cheek it paled, 

Turned, as quick, from ice to flame. 
‘Tell me,’ said Miss Wickerby. 

‘Who spoke of me, and my name ? 
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‘Bill the garden-boy.’ 
She sighed, 
Said, ‘Of course, you could not know 
How he drowned—that very pool— 
A frozen winter—long ago.’ 
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MARY, MARY MAGDALENE 


On the east wall of the church of St Mary Magdalene at Launceston 
in Cornwall is a granite figure of the saint. The children of the town 
say that a stone lodged on her back will bring good luck. 


Mary, Mary Magdalene 

Lying on the wall, 

I throw a pebble on your back. 
Will it lie or fall? 


Send me down for Christmas 
Some stockings and some hose, 
And send before the winter’s end 
A brand-new suit of clothes. 


Mary, Mary Magdalene 

Under a stony tree, 

I throw a pebble on your back. 
What will you send me? 


I'll send you for your christening 
A woollen robe to wear, 
A shiny cup from which to sup, 


And a name to bear. 


Mary, Mary Magdalene 

Lying cool as snow, 

What will you be sending me 
When to school I go? 


I'll send a pencil and a pen 

That write both clean and neat, 
And I'll send to the schoolmaster 
A tongue that’s kind and sweet. 
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Mary, Mary Magdalene 

Lying in the sun, 

What will you be sending me 
Now I’m twenty-one? 


Pll send you down a locket 
As silver as your skin, 

And PI send you a lover 
To fit a gold key in. 


Mary, Mary Magdalene 
Underneath the spray, 

What will you be sending me 
On my wedding-day ? 


PII send you down some blossom, 
Some ribbons and some lace, 
And for the bride a veil to hide 
The blushes on her face. 


Mary, Mary Magdalene 

Whiter than the swan, 

Tell me what you’ll send me, 

Now my good man’s dead and gone. 


PH send to you a single bed 

On which you must lie, 

And pillows bright where tears may light 
That fall from your eye. 


Mary, Mary Magdalene 

Now nine months are done, 
What will you be sending me 
For my little son? 


PI send you for your baby 
A lucky stone, and small, 

To throw to Mary Magdalene 
Lying on the wall. 
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MY MOTHER SAW A DANCING BEAR 


My mother saw a dancing bear 

By the schoolyard, a day in June. 
The keeper stood with chain and bar 
And whistle-pipe, and played a tune. 


And bruin lifted up its head 
And lifted up its dusty feet, 
And all the children laughed to see 
It caper in the summer heat. 


They watched as for the Queen it died. 

They watched it march. They watched it halt. 
They heard the keeper as he cried, 

‘Now, roly-poly!’ ‘Somersault!’ 


And then, my mother said, there came 
The keeper with a begging-cup, 

The bear with burning coat of fur, 
Shaming the laughter to a stop. 


They paid a penny for the dance, 

But what they saw was not the show; 
Only, in bruin’s aching eyes, 
Far-distant forests, and the snow. 
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WHO? 


Who is that child I see wandering, wandering 

Down by the side of the quivering stream? 

Why does he seem not to hear, though I call to him? 
Where does he come from, and what is his name? 


Why do I see him at sunrise and sunset 

Taking, in old-fashioned clothes, the same track? 
Why, when he walks, does he cast not a shadow 
Though the sun rises and falls at his back? 


Why does the dust lie so thick on the hedgerow 
By the great field where a horse pulls the plough? 
Why do I see only meadows, where houses 

Stand in a line by the riverside now? 


Why does he move like a wraith by the water, 
Soft as the thistledown on the breeze blown? 
When I draw near him so that I may hear him, 
Why does he say that his name is my own? 
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NEW POEMS 


TEN TYPES OF HOSPITAL VISITOR 


I 


The first enters wearing the neon armour 
Of virtue. 

Ceaselessly firing all-purpose smiles 

At everyone present 

She destroys hope 

In the breasts of the sick, 

Who realize instantly 

That they are incapable of surmounting 
Her ferocious goodwill. 


Such courage she displays 
In the face of human disaster! 


Fortunately, she does not stay long. 

After a speedy trip round the ward 

In the manner of a nineteen-thirties destroyer 
Showing the flag in the Mediterranean, 

She returns home for a week 

—With luck, longer— 

Scorched by the heat of her own worthiness. 


II 


The second appears, a melancholy splurge 
OFf theological colours; 

Taps heavily about like a healthy vulture 
Distributing deep-frozen hope. 


The patients gaze at him cautiously. 
Most of them, as yet uncertain of the realities 


Of heaven, hell-fire, or eternal emptiness, 
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Play for safety 

By accepting his attentions 
With just-concealed apathy, 
Except one old man, who cries 
With newly sharpened hatred, 
‘Shove off! Shove off! 


‘Shove . . . shove . . . shove . . . shove 
Off! 
Just you 
Shove!’ 
Ill 


The third skilfully deflates his weakly smiling 
victim 

By telling him 

How the lobelias are doing, 

How many kittens the cat had, 

How the slate came off the scullery roof, 

And how no one has visited the patient for a 
fortnight 

Because everybody 

Had colds and feared to bring the jumpy germ 

Into hospital. 


The patient’s eyes 

Ice over. He is uninterested 

In lobelias, the cat, the slate, the germ. 

Flat on his back, drip-fed, his face 

The shade of a newly dug-up Pharaoh, 
Wearing his skeleton outside his skin, 

Yet his wits as bright as a lighted candle, 

He is concerned only with the here, the now, 
And requires to speak 

Of nothing but his present predicament. 


It is not permitted. 
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IV 


The fourth attempts to cheer 

His aged mother with light jokes 
Menacing as shell-splinters. 

‘They’ll soon have you jumping round 
Like a gazelle,’ he says. 

‘Playing in the football team.’ 

Quite undeterred by the sight of kilos 
Of plaster, chains, lifting-gear, 

A pair of lethally designed crutches, 
*You’ll be leap-frogging soon,’ he says. 
‘Swimming ten lengths of the baths.’ 


At these unlikely prophecies 
The old lady stares fearfully 

At her sick, sick offspring 
Thinking he has lost his reason— 


Which, alas, seems to be the case. 
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The fifth, a giant from the fields 

With suit smelling of milk and hay, 

Shifts uneasily from one bullock foot 

To the other, as though to avoid 

Settling permanently in the antiseptic landscape. 
Occasionally he looses a scared glance 

Sideways, as though fearful of what intimacy 

He may blunder on, or that the walls 

Might suddenly close in on him. 


He carries flowers, held lightly in fingers 
The size and shape of plantains, 
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Tenderly kisses his wife’s cheek 

—tThe brush of a child’s lips— 

Then balances, motionless, for thirty minutes 
On the thin chair. 


At the end of visiting time 
He emerges breathless, 


Blinking with relief, into the safe light. 


He does not appear to notice 


The dusk. 


VI 


The sixth visitor says little, 
Breathes reassurance, 

Smiles securely. 

Carries no black passport of grapes 
And visa of chocolate. Has a clutch 
Of clean washing. 


Unobtrusively stows it 

In the locker; searches out more. 

Talks quietly to the Sister 

Out of sight, out of earshot, of the patient. 
Arrives punctually as a tide. 

Does not stay the whole hour. 


Even when she has gone 
The patient seems to sense her there: 


An upholding 


Presence. 
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Vil 


The seventh visitor 

Smells of bar-room after-shave. 

Often finds his friend 

Sound asleep: whether real or feigned 
Is never determined. 


He does not mind; prowls the ward 

In search of second-class, lost-face patients 
With no visitors 

And who are pretending to doze 

Or read paperbacks. 


He probes relentlessly the nature 

Of each complaint, and is swift with such 
Dilutions of confidence as, 

‘Ah! You’ll be worse 

Before you’re better.’ 


Five minutes before the bell punctuates 

Visiting time, his friend opens an alarm-clock 
eye. 

The visitor checks his watch. 

Market day. The Duck and Pheasant will be still 
open. 


Courage must be refuelled. 


VIII 
The eighth visitor looks infinitely 
More decayed, ill and infirm than any patient. 


His face is an expensive grey. 
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He peers about with antediluvian eyes 

As though from the other end 

Of time. 

He appears to have risen from the grave 

To make this appearance. 

There is a whiff of white flowers about him; 
The crumpled look of a slightly used shroud. 
Slowly he passes the patient 

A bag of bullet-proof 

Home-made biscuits, 

A strong, death-dealing cake— 

“To have with your tea,’ 

Or a bowl of fruit so weighty 

It threatens to break 

His glass fingers. 


The patient, encouraged beyond measure, 
Thanks him with enthusiasm, not for 

The oranges, the biscuits, the cake, 

But for the healing sight 

Of someone patently worse 

Than himself. He rounds the crisis-corner ; 
Begins a recovery. 


IX 


The ninth visitor is life. 


X 


The tenth visitor 
Is not usually named. 
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AT KFAR KANA 


The bus halts its long brawl 
With rock and tar and sun. 
The pilgrims trudge to where 
The miracle was done: 

Each altar the exact 
Authenticated site 

Of a far, famous act 

Which if performed at all 
May well have been not here. 


I turn away and walk 

And watch the pale sun slide, 
The furry shadows bloom 
Along the hills’ rough hide. 
Beneath a leafy span 

In fast and falling light 

Arabs take coffee, scan 

The traveller, smoke, talk 
As in a dim, blue room. 


The distant lake is flame. 
Beside the fig’s green bell 

I lean on a parched bay 
Where steps lead to a well. 
Two children smile, come up 
With water, sharp and bright, 
Drawn in a paper cup. 

‘This place, what is its name?’ 
‘Kfar Kana,’ they say, 


Gravely resuming free 

Pure rituals of play 

As pilgrims from each shrine 
Come down the dusty way 
With ocean-coloured glass, 
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Embroidered cloths, nun-white, 
And sunless bits of brass— 
Where children changed for me 
Well-water into wine. 
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ANGEL HILL 


A sailor came walking down Angel Hill, 
He knocked on my door with a right good will, 
With a right good will he knocked on my door. 
He said, ‘My friend, we have met before.’ 

No, never, said 1. 


He searched my eye with a sea-blue stare 

And he laughed aloud on the Cornish air, 

On the Cornish air he laughed aloud 

And he said, ‘My friend, you have grown too proud.’ 
No, never, said I. 


‘In war we swallowed the bitter bread 

And drank of the brine,’ the sailor said. 

‘We took of the bread and we tasted the brine 

As I bound your wounds and you bound mine.’ 
No, never, said I. 


‘By day and night on the diving sea 

We whistled to sun and moon,’ said he. 

‘Together we whistled to moon and sun 

And vowed our stars should be as one.’ 
No, never, said I. 


‘And now,” he said, ‘that the war is past 
I come to your hearth and home at last. 
I come to your home and hearth to share 
Whatever fortune waits me there.’ 

No, never, said I. 


‘| have no wife nor son,’ he said, 

‘Nor pillow on which to lay my head, 

No pillow have I, nor wife nor son, 

Till you shall give to me my own.’ 
No, never, said I. 
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His eye it flashed like a lightning-dart 

And still as a stone then stood my heart. 

My heart as a granite stone was still 

And he said, ‘My friend, but I think you will.’ 


No, never, said I. 


The sailor smiled and turned in his track 

And shifted the bundle on his back 

And I heard him sing as he strolled away, 

“You'll send and you’ll fetch me one fine day.’ 
No, never, said I. 
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SIX WOMEN 


Six women in a chronic ward, the light 

Like dirty water filtering away; 

Washed, spruced, and fed, they innocently wear 
Their flowered shrouds to face the last of day. 


One, flapping endlessly, a landed fish, 

Thumps on a beach of sheets. One lies and glares 
At her reflection in the ceiling’s paint, 

Writhes to avoid its gaze, and gabbles prayers. 


One, deaf as granite, smiles, begins to speak 
To someone she, and she alone, has spied; 
Calls from the deep and dewy field her cat, 
Holds it, invisible, at her clenched side. 


One, crouching, poised as if to pounce, stone-still, 
Suddenly gives a start, a little squeak : 

A mouse-woman with wild and whitened hair, 
Dried flakes of tears like snow cooling her cheek. 


One, bird-like, lifting up her blinded head 
To sounds beyond the television-blare 
Cries out, in a sharp sliver of a voice, 

I do not know if anyone is there! 


I do not know if anyone is here. 

If so, if not so, I must let it be. 

I hold your drifted hand; no time to tell 

What six dead women hear, or whom they see. 
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GREEN MAN IN THE GARDEN 


Green man in the garden 
Staring from the tree, 

Why do you look so long and hard 
Through the pane at me? 


Your eyes are dark as holly, 
Of sycamore your horns, 

Your bones are made of elder-branch, 
Your teeth are made of thorns. 


Your hat is made of ivy-leaf, 
Of bark your dancing shoes, 

And evergreen and green and green 
Your jacket and shirt and trews. 


Leave your house and leave your land 
And throw away the key, 

And never look behind, he creaked, 
And come and live with me. 


I bolted up the window, 
I bolted up the door, 
I drew the blind that I should find 


The green man never more. 


But when I softly turned the stair 
As I went up to bed, 

I saw the green man standing there. 
Sleep well, my friend, he said. 
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ATHENODORUS 


Athenodorus, friend, philosopher, sat 

Calm as a turnip in this very chair, 

Scratched sums on tablets, whispered to his cat, 
As goblins streamed by on the howling air. 


It was too much for puss. He gave one squall 
And left so fast we never saw him go, 

Like innocence melted once and for all 
Without a trace on the appalling snow. 


Unmoved by bat-faced angels drenched with light 
The old man wrote for dear life on his slate, 
And when a beckoning ghost parted the night 
Quietly motioned it to sit and wait. 


And how we cheered this rational man! Entranced, 
Watched him explain away the bones, the smell, 
As, fearless, through the long grass he advanced 
Towards the creaking frontier of hell. 


Yet, all the time, we knew how it must end, 
Heard the loud bang, felt how the palace shook, 
Still see the regular ghost, but of my friend 
Found only candle, bell, and a burned book. 
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ON THE BORDER 


By the window-drizzling leaves, 
Underneath the rain’s shadow, 

‘What is that land,’ you said, ‘beyond 
Where the river bends the meadow? 


‘Is it Cornwall? Is it Devon? 

Those promised fields, blue as the vine, 
Wavering under new-grown hills; 

Are they yours, or mine?’ 


When day, like a crystal, broke 
We saw what we could see. 

No Man’s Land was no man’s land. 
It was the sea. 
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THE FOREST OF TANGLE 


Deep in the Forest of Tangle 

The King of the Makers sat 

With a faggot of stripes for the tiger 
And a flitter of wings for the bat. 


He’d teeth and he’d claws for the cayman 
And barks for the foxes and seals, 

He’d a grindstone for sharpening swordfish 
And electrical charges for eels. 


He’d hundreds of kangaroo-pouches 

On bushes and creepers and vines, 

He’d hoots for the owls, and for glow-worms 
He’d goodness knows how many shines. 


He’d bellows for bullfrogs in dozens 

And rattles for snakes by the score, 

He’d hums for the humming-birds, buzzes for bees, 
And elephant trumpets galore. 


He’d pectoral fins for sea-fishes 

With which they might glide through the air, 
He’d porcupine quills and a bevy of bills 
And various furs for the bear. 


But O the old King of the Makers 
With tears could have filled up a bay, 
For no one had come to his warehouse 
These many long years and a day. 


And sadly the King of the Makers 

His bits and his pieces he eyed 

As he sat on a rock in the midst of his stock 
And he cried and he cried and he cried. 

He cried and he cried and he cried and he cried, 
He cried and he cried and he cried. 
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HELPSTON 


Hills sank like green fleets on the land’s long rim 
About the village of toast-coloured stone. 
Leaving the car beside the Blue Bell, we 

Walked with a clutch of flowers the clear lane 
Towards the grave. 


It was well combed, and quiet as before. 
An upturned stone boat 

Beached at God’s thick door. 

Only the water in the spiked grave-pot 
Smelt sourly of death. 

Yet no wind seemed to blow 

From off the fen or sea 

The flowers flickered in the painted pot 
Like green antennae, 

As though John Clare from a sounding skull 
Brim with a hundred years of dirt and stone 
Signalled to us; 

And light suddenly breathed 

Over the plain. 


Later, drinking whisky in the Bull at Peterborough, 
The face of the poet 

Lying out on the rigid plain 

Stared at me 

As clearly as it once stared through 

The glass coffin-lid 

In the church-side pub on his burial day: 

Head visible, to prove 

The bulging brain was not taken away 

By surgeons, digging through the bone and hair 
As if to find poems still 

Beating there ; 

Then, like an anchor, to be lowered fast 

Out of creation’s pain, the stropping wind, 
Deep out of sight, into the world’s mind. 
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INFANT SONG 


Don’t you love my baby, mam, 
Lying in his little pram, 


Polished all with water clean, 
The finest baby ever seen? 


Daughter, daughter, if I could 
I’d love your baby as I should, 


But why the suit of signal red, 
The horns that grow out of his head, 


Why does he burn with brimstone heat, 
Have cloven hooves instead of feet, 


Fishing hooks upon each hand, 
The keenest tail that’s in the land, 


Pointed ears and teeth so stark 
And eyes that flicker in the dark? 


Don’t you love my baby, mam? 


Dearest, I do not think I can. 
I do not, do not think I can. 
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A LITERARY SCANDAL 


We got the old man underground 

Stowed safely in a cage profound 
With mysteries, 

While all around the famous square 

The frantic birds rehearsed their air- 
Y histories. 


The inkpot and the penny pen 

Parade the faultless desk as when 
The verse took flame, 

And guardians of the ticket roll 

The deathless avenues patrol 
About his name. 


Upon this damp, disastrous bed 
He laid an indecisive head 
As on a tomb, 
And from the splendid second wife 
He turned and slept away his life: 
God knows with whom. 


Here, through a skulking, Cornish fog 
That politician-tongued old dog 
He trotted, 
And on this chill and chalky waste 
The thousand lapses from good taste 
Carefully plotted. 


Nothing was more decorous than 

The tweed-voiced country gentleman 
Not found below, 

Discountenancing God, the pack; 

Who bore the world upon his back 
Into the snow. 
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But having handed him the palm, 
We cannot comprehend the calm 
Dismay 
Of one who gazed at good, rough, raw 
Creation, hated what he saw 
And walked away. 


Patiently, then, the words misread 
That from his printed heart now bleed 
Uncancelled, clear, 
And loudly on the granite plain 
Speak of a passion and a pain 
No one must hear. 
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LOSS OF AN OIL TANKER 


Over our heads the missiles ran 

Through skies more desolate than the sea. 
In jungles, where man hides from man, 
Leaves fell, in springtime, from the tree. 


A cracked ship on the Seven Stones lies 
Dying in resurrection weather. 

With squalid hands we hold our prize: 
A drowned fish and a sea-bird’s feather. 
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JACK O’ LENT 


Where are you running to, Jack o’ Lent, 
Your yellow coat so ruined and rent? 


I’m going to the sea-shore as fast as I can 
To try and find the Galilee man. 


What will you have from him, Jack o’ Lent, 
Before your thirty of silver is spent? 


I'll have some fish and Pll have some bread 
And some words to cure the pain in my head. 


How long will it take you, Jack o’ Lent, 
Your legs all crooked, your body all bent? 


With the help of prayer and the help of praise 
It’ Il take me forty nights and days. 


Should you not find him, Jack o’ Lent, 
What will then be your intent? 


Pll find the hungry and find the poor 


And scatter my silver at their door. 


What will you do then, Jack o’ Lent, 
If nobody takes a single cent? 


PI go to the rope-maker cunning and old 
And buy me a collar against the cold. 


Where will your lodging be, Jack o’ Lent, 
If house and home give no content? 


PII climb as high as heaven’s hem 
And take my rest on a sycamore stem. 
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What can we do for you, Jack o’ Lent, 
If in the fire the tree is pent? 


Take the fire and take the flame 
And burn the curse from off my name. 


What shall we do then, Jack o’ Lent, 
If all to ashes you are sent? 


Take the cinders you can see. 
Cross your brow. Remember me. 


In Cornwall, figures representing Judas Iscariot, and called ‘Jack o’ Lent’, were 
once paraded round towns and villages on Ash Wednesday, and were later 
burnt on bonfires. 
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A MOMENTARY DEATH 


Cecil Day Lewis, 1904-1972 


Birds from sharp branches of the luckless may 

Their glittering warnings to the woods relay. 

A man must speak when he has words to say. 
The poet wrote until his dying day. 


For fifty years, across the changing bay 

He sailed his patient, scribbled boats away 

From a strong tower of breath and country clay. 
The poet wrote until his dying day. 


His words, like fine leaves, whisper on the spray; 
The seasons halt, and do not have their way 
Till sifting time tells what will go, will stay 
To burn this momentary death away. 
The poet wrote until his dying day. 
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ON BEING ASKED TO WRITE A SCHOOL HYMN 


Tune: Buckland 
(‘Loving Shepherd of Thy Sheep’) 


On a starless night and still 
Underneath a sleeping hill 

Comes the cry of sheep and kine 
From the slaughter house to mine. 


Fearful is the call and near 

That I do not want to hear, 
Though it has been said by some 
That the animal is dumb. 


Gone the byre and gone the breeze 
And the gently moving trees 
As with stabbing eye they run 


In a clear, electric sun. 


Now, red-fingered to their trade 
With the shot and with the blade, 
Rubber-booted angels white 
Enter as the morning light. 


But who wields that knife and gun 
Does not strike the blow alone, 
And there is no place to stand 


Other than at his right hand. 


God, who does not dwell on high 
In the wide, unwinking sky, 

And whose quiet counsels start 
Simply from the human heart, 


Teach us strong and teach us true 
What to say and what to do, 
That we love as best we can 

All Thy creatures. Even man. 


Amen. 
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LETTER FROM JERICHO 


four miles to our east, at a wood palisade, Carolingian 
Bavaria stopped, beyond it 
unknowable nomads. 


—The Cave of Making 


Auden, today in Jericho, 

Standing by the burned wall 

Of the gap-tooth town, 

I thought I saw you: 

A seal up-ended in a loose tweed sack 
And carpet-slippers, swaying slightly 

In the oven heat, desperately sucking a gasper 
As if your last, 

And peering with twin volcano eyes 
Down a crack in the violent earth 
Where the whore’s house may have stood 
On the rim of the once green city 

Under the Mount of Temptation. 


Instantly, I forgot the guide, 

Buzzing of Joshua’s Jericho beneath Tel es-Sultan, 
And I was sitting with you by a back-room gas fire 
In the Freemasons’ Hall 

At Edinburgh, that very Scotch September, 

While onstage a whiskered American 

Detonated a bailiwick of Whitman. 


Deadpan, you asked me 

(An unrelenting non-gardener) 

How my kidney beans were doing that year; 
How the children were at school; 

Told me your days as a prep-school master 
Were among your happiest, 
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And (you’d just arrived from Kirchstetten) 

How necessary it was, in order to aid concentration, 
To work in a room with a poor view: 

In your case, of Austrian mud and several hectares 


Of sugar-beet. 


Later, standing in the wings, 

I heard you read: no dramatics, 

More interested in what you said 
Than how you said it; 

Airless Stateside vowels 

Ricocheting off the kippered panelling 
Like custard pies, yet more telling 
Than bullets or blood transfusions. 


One moment, you were there beside me 

In the final line-up, bowing amateurishly, 

Modestly retreating crabwise into a corner. 

The next, gone: flying back to your home 

Four miles from where Carolingian Bavaria 
stopped— 

For all I knew, without benefit of aircraft, 

As befits all legitimate companions of Apollo. 


‘And there,’ the guide was saying at Tel es-Sultan, 
‘The prophet cast on salt, and healed the waters.’ 


Auden, born public exchanger of winks 

At empty solemnities, 

For fifty years a seasoner of thought 

With seafuls of necessary salt, 

Sounding tirelessly against the thumping walls of 
cant, 

And affirming the civilized virtues 

With an unshadowed tongue, meanwhile declaring 


The private, shy and loving heart— 
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I send you this scrape of salt, 

This lungful of neat air from Jericho. 

Keep healing the waters. Keep station 

Till men have need no longer of walls for cities 
Or themselves. Above all, help us 

To know the nomads. 
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ZELAH 


As I] unwound at Zelah Bent 
A string of geese to pay the rent 
I saw a scaly demon fly 


A boulder through the beating sky. 


I saw a demon in a cloud, 
As the north wind he wailed aloud, 
And straight upon the Cornish sand 


I saw a silver bowman stand. 


I heard a demon in the sky, 

I saw a shaft to heaven fly, 

And as I went by Zelah Tree 
The demon tumbled in the sea. 


Whén I went up to Helston town 

They showed me where the stone fell down, 
But when I went there yesterday 

They told me it had gone away. 


I saw no demon in the sky 

With other than a secret eye, 
And not an angel on the land 
Had any but a human hand. 


Angel and stone and demon-claw, 

These I did see, though never saw. 

All these I saw but did not see 

As I went down by Zelah Tree 

And found beside the fading grass 

The sharp, sweet flowers of Michaelmas. 


This legend is well known in Cornwall, where St Michael, Archangel (Feast 
Day, 29 September) is Patron Saint. The stone is said to have fallen in the 
inn-yard of the Angel at Helston. 
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WARD 14 


Today, incredibly, the nurse 

Attempts to reason with her— 

The mother with the brain three quarters 
struck away 


By apoplexy, and other 
Assorted fevers and indignities as the body 
Slides slowly, O so slowly, to harbour. 


‘Wake up!’ orders the nurse, kindly. 
‘Open your eyes.” 


The mother does so. 

(3 s > 

Your son is here,’ says the nurse: 

A razor-voice stained momentarily with a 
little sugar. 


‘You mustn’t cry 

When your son is here. 
Mothers don’t cry 

When their sons are here. 
Now be a good girl; 
That’s a good girl.’ 


Puzzled, the mother stares at her: 
Wonder creasing the face. 
*You’re going to be a good girl 
Now that your son is here 

Aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes,’ says the mother rapidly, 
Wide-eyed, astounded. 
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Her task accomplished, the nurse 

Clops purposefully away down the ward 
Like a fractious charger 

After a small battle. 


As soon as she has gone, the mother 

Breaks once more into swift, unceasing tears 
Of pain, misery, frustration. 

The other visitors look at the son 

With a compassionate air; 

Rather less so at the patient, 


Weep on, mother! 

It is your right. 

It is your due. 

Helpless at the foot of your crucifixion 
He is not going to deny you that. 
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THE WHANGBIRD 


‘Good gracious me,’ the whangbird said, 

‘They told me all your kind were dead. 

What brought you back from that cold bed?’ 
A thread. 


‘Your face was made of curds and whey, 

Your speech was black, your lip was grey. 

Something went in your head, they say.’ 
Away. 


‘You walked about with quavering tread, 
Refused to eat your birthday spread, 
Bit on a stone and called it bread.’ 

Was fed. 


‘You followed every wind that blows 

Through desert salt and seething snows. 

What sharpened path was it you chose?” 
God knows. 


“We can’t forget how we were shown 
The rough pit where your goods were thrown. 
What thought sustained you there alone?’ 

My own. 


‘Perhaps your weakness you'd have shed 

If only you had gone and wed— 

Look at young Harry, look at Fred... . 
Looking, I said. 
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And looking at you, dear old thing, 
Is that a canker on your wing, 


And why do you no longer sing? 
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Why is your tongue so stale, and why 
So limp and lustreless your eye, 
And why do you no longer fly? 


Furious, the whangbird stopped his spiel 
And cried, ‘If that’s the way you feel—’ 
A last feather fell from his head. 

‘Not I! Not I!’ he said. 


And fled. 
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ON ALL SOULS’ DAY 


Last night they lit your glass with wine 
And brought for you the sweet soul-cake, 
And blessed the room with candle-shine 
For the grave journey you would make. 


They told me not to stir between 

The midnight strokes of one and two, 
And I should see you come again 

To view the scene that once you knew. 


‘Good night,’ they said, and journeyed on. 
I turned the key, and—turning—smiled, 
And in the quiet house alone 

I slept serenely as a child. 


Innocent was that sleep, and free, 
And when the first of morning shone 
I had no need to gaze and see 

If crumb, or bead of wine, had gone. 


My heart was easy as this bloom 

Of waters rising by the bay. 

I did not watch where you might come, 
For you had never been away. 

For you have never been away. 
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THE ANIMALS’ CAROL 


Christus natus est! the cock 
Carols on the morning dark. 


Quando? croaks the raven stiff 
Freezing on the broken cliff. 


Hoc nocte, replies the crow 
Beating high above the snow. 


Ubi? ubi? booms the ox 
From its cavern in the rocks. 


Bethlehem, then bleats the sheep 
Huddled on the winter steep. 


Quomodo? the brown hare clicks, 
Chattering among the sticks. 


Humiliter, the careful wren 


Thrills upon the cold hedge-stone. 


Cur? cur? sounds the coot 
By the iron river-root. 


Propter homine, the thrush 
Sings on the sharp holly-bush. 


Cui? cui? rings the chough 
On the strong, sea-haunted bluff. 


Mary! Mary! calls the lamb 
From the quiet of the womb. 
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Christ is born 


When? 


This night 


Where? 


Bethlehem 


How? 


Humbly 


Why? 


For the sake of man 


To whom? 


Mary 


Praeterea ex quo? cries 


The woodpecker to pallid skies. 


Joseph, breathes the heavy shire 


Warming in its own blood-fire, 


Ultime ex quo? the owl 
Solemnly begins to call. 


De Deo, the little stare 
Whistles on the hardening air. 


Pridem? pridem? the jack snipe 
From the stiff grass starts to pipe. 


Sic et non, answers the fox 


Tiptoeing the bitter lough. 


Quomodo hoc scire potest? 
Boldly flutes the robin redbreast. 


Illo in eandem, squeaks 
The mouse within the barley-sack, 


Quae sarcinae? asks the daw 
Swaggering from head to claw. 


Nulla res, replies the ass, 
Bearing on its back the Cross. 


Quantum pecuniae? shrills 


The wandering gull about the hills. 


Ne nummum quidem, the rook 
Caws across the rigid brook. 
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Who else? 


Joseph 


Who above all? 


Of God 


Long ago? 


Yes and no 


How do I know this? 


By going there 


What luggage? 


None 


How much money? 


Not a penny 


Nulla resne? barks the dog Nothing at all? 
By the crumbling fire-log. 


Nil nisi cor amans, the dove Only a loving heart 
Murmurs from its house of love. 


Gloria in Excelsis! Then 
Man is God, and God is Man. 
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SILENT JACK 


My Uncle Johnnie, known as Silent Jack, 

Suffered, despite his name, no special lack 

Of words; just kept them growling in his skull, 

Jerking their tails, or lying half-awake 

Till, without warning, like some starving back- 

Yard greyhound one would scud out for the kill 

—Frayed flesh, torn fur—or else to chase a joke 

Around the bar until it burst, and bled 

Under Jack’s marble eye. Then dropped down 
dead. 


At Uncle Johnnie’s house I’d watch him take 

His dinner sitting by the red-tongued grate. 

Self-banished, cracking fingers stiff as thorn, 

He’d gently breathe a safe and separate air. 

Unseen by others, prick my huge, child’s stare 

With a sharp wink; penal, in socks, and sworn 

By pomegranate-faced aunts not to swear, 

And then, when the fouled clock struck ten past 
one, 

He and his swag of walling-tools had gone. 


I heard his drenched voice waver through the park 

An ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ at the dark; 

Thumps on the black-tarred door. Aunts spiked 
the way. 

‘You’re frightening the boy.’ I hoped he'd stay, 

For all the time I knew it was a play. 

But, seeing me, he stopped, and turned, and fled, 

And when an orchard apple sniped his head, 

Thought it a shot; died in the dry field-drain 

But resurrected with the day again. 
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In eighty years he never ventured far 

Past the Longstone, but for Lord Kitchener: 
Scarecrowed in khaki, kitted out with rum, 
Puttees unrolled like Tablets of the Law. 

They tried to teach him how to shoot the Hun, 
But fighting was an art not Uncle John’s. 

Came first, they said, in the Retreat from Mons, 
And all his country scholarship revived 

In bloody situations; and survived. 


Though now he’s underneath this hump of grass 
And named and numbered on the written brass, 

I see him slowly wiping tine and blade, 

Listening to a hot-cheeked boy who took 

Geese not for swans, but ducks. Jack let that pass; 
A healing smile. ‘It’s each man to his trade.’ 

Six and a half worn words from Silent Jack: 
Where all around his drystone speeches stand 
Printed across the strong page of the land. 
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A WEDDING PORTRAIT 


Young man, young woman, gazing out 

Straight-backed, straight-eyed, from what would 
seem 

A cloud of sepia and cream, 

In your twin pairs of eyes I note 

A sense of the ridiculous, 

Innocent courage, the strange hope 

Things might get better in the lean 

Year of the Lusitania; gas 

Used at the Front; Arras and Ypres 

More than place-names. 1915. 


My father, Driver Causley, stands 
Speckless in 2nd Wessex kit, 

A riding-crop in ordered hands, 
Lanyard well slicked, and buttons lit 
With Brasso; military cap 

On the fake pillar for an urn. 

Khaki roughens his neck. I see 

The mouth half-lifted by a scrap 

Of smile. It is a shock to learn 

How much, at last, he looks like me. 


Serene, my mother wears a white 

And Sunday look, and at her throat 

The vague smudge of a brooch, a mute 
Pale wound of coral. The smooth weight 
Of hair curves from her brow; gold chain 
Circles a wrist to mark the day, 

And on the other is the grey 

Twist of a bandage for the flame 
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That tongued her flesh as if to say, 
‘I am those days that are to come.’ 


As I walk by them on the stair 

A small surprise of sun, a ruse 

Of light, gives each a speaking air, 

A sudden thrust, though both refuse 
—-Silent as fish or water-plants— 

To break the narrow stream of glass 
Dividing us. I was nowhere 

That wedding-day, and the pure glance 
They shaft me with acknowledges 
Nothing of me. I am not here. 


The unregarding look appears 

To say, somehow, man is a breath, 
And at the end hides in the fire, 

In bolting water, or the earth. 

I am a child again, and move 
Sunwards these images of clay, 
Listening for their first birth-cry. 
And with the breath my parents gave 
I warm the cold words with my day: 
Will the dead weight to fly. To fly. 
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INDEX OF FIRST LINES 


A sailor came walking down Angel Hill, 

A young prince rode the partridge wood, 
An Abraham with a crystal jaw 

As I lay in my green ambush dreaming 

As | leaned at my window 

As I rose like a lover from the ravished sea 
As I sailed by the churchyard 

As I unwound at Zelah Bent 

As I walked down by the river 

As I walked on the wicked moor 

As I walked over the western plain 

As I was walking in Nelson Gardens 

At four o’clock the building enters harbour. 
Athenodorus, friend, philosopher, sat 
Auden, today in Jericho, 


Bank Holiday. A sky of guns, The river 

Birds from sharp branches of the luckless may 
By St Thomas Water 

By the crunching, Cornish sea 

By the wild sea-wall I wandered 

By the window-drizaling leaves, 


Carry her down to the river 

Christopher Beer 

Christus natus est! the cock 

Coming down Ridgegrove Hill, the charging wind 
Covering up his wounds with careful snow 


Deep in the Forest of Tangle 
Don’t you love my baby, mam, 
Down in the water-meadows Riley 
Draw the blanket of ocean 


Eagle one, eagle two, 
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General tell, when the red rose dying 

‘Good gracious me,’ the whangbird said, 
Goodbye Tom Pretty 

Greasing the gun or ditching the gash, I'd view 
Green man in the garden 


Hawthorn white, hawthorn red 

He is older than the naval side of British history, 
He never wrote a bad line in his life, 

He shook the bandage from his snowing head, 
Henry Trecarell sat up in bed 

Here lived Burnard who with his finger’s bone 
Here, Signora, slept my sea-boy 

Here sleeps Don Diego, burro, of this city, 

Here, you said, the voice well-bred 

High in the Warwickshire sky the immaculate sun 
Hills sank like green fleets on the land’s long rim 
Hospital is the war again. 


I am that man with helmet made of thorn 

I am the Bristol Christ, 

I am the caught, the cooked, the candled man 

I am the great sun, but you do not see me, 

I climbed Lord Sycamore’s castle, 

I come from Salem County 

I had a silver penny 

I have seen the white tiger, 

I met her by the Rifle Range 

I saw a jolly hunter 

I saw a shot-down angel in the park 

I saw him in the Airstrip Gardens 

I saw two sailors in Devonport city, 

I sing of the keen destroyer 

I stood with three comrades in Parliament Square 
I think no longer of the antique city 

I unlocked a box that once was sprung with clay 
I walked where in their talking graves 
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[ was born on an Irish sea of eggs and porter, 
I woke up one morning, 

‘If Candlemas be fine and clear 

If you should go to Caistor town 

In August, when the air of love was peeled, 
In blue Bristol city at tall-tide I wandered 

In Coventry, that ruddled city, 

In far Provence, where runs the brawny river 
In my garden the fly photographer 

In 1926, the year 

In the deep wood dwells a demon 

In the locked sky beats a dove. 

In this blown house my grandfather was born, 
It was a Sunday evening 


John Polruddon 
Johnny Alleluia 


King Balak sat on his gaudy throne 


Last night they lit your glass with wine 
Lining up with the naked sailors, 

Little Miss Elliott died in the dark 

Lock the door, Schoolmaster, 

Lord Lovelace rode home from the wars, 
Lord, the snowful sky 

Love me early, love me late 


Mary, Mary Magdalene 

Mary stood in the kitchen 

Mother, get up, unbar the door, 

My friend Maloney, eighteen, 

My love my love is a green box-tree 

My mother saw a dancing bear 

My name is Tom Bone, 

My Uncle Johnnie, known as Silent Jack, 
My young man’s a Cornishman 
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Now his eyes are bright farthings 
Now it seems an old forgotten fable: 
Now that my seagoing self-possession wavers 
Now that you leave me for that other friend, 


O Billy, do you hear that bell 

O spring has set off her green fuses 
O the blackthorn and the wild cherry 
Oh mother my mouth is full of stars 
On a starless night and still 

On shores of celluloid the sailors lie, 
On the thirteenth day of Christmas 
One day, friend and stranger, 

One day on our village in the month of July 
Only one person knew her well: 
Over our heads the missiles ran 


Peter jumped up in the pulpit 

Poet, cast your careful eye 

Prince, for your throat of ice 

Prinz Eugen walked on the castle wall, 


See him ride the roaring air 

See the moon her yellow landau 

Six women in a chronic ward, the light 
Soft as the night and silent as the snow, 
Suddenly his mouth filled with sand, 


Take me aboard your barque, where the valuable water 
Tell me, tell me, Sarah Jane, 

The bells assault the maiden air, 

The bus halts its long brawl 

The first enters wearing the neon armour 

The poet at my door, Athenian-eyed, 

The sheep on blackening fields 

They hold before their faces masks of flowers. 

Three days below Trafalgar 
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Three gipsies stood at my drifted door, 
Three masts has the thrusting ship, 

Time like a saucy trooper took my true love 
Timothy Winters comes to school 

Today, incredibly, the nurse 

Trapped in their tower, the prisoners of love 
Trees turned and talked to me, 

Two doors away, at Dockacre, a ghost 


Under the willow the willow 


Walking in the scythed churchyard, around the locked church, 
Walking the lane’s long-grave, the day 

We got the old man underground 

We sit here, talking of Barea and Lorca, 

What do I remember of my home town? 

What has happened to Lulu, mother? 

When I was born at Nosey Bent 

When in the summer sky the sun 

When the sun silts from the sky like an army descending 
When to the music of Byrd or Tallis, 

When we moved to Miller’s End, 

Where are you running to, Jack o’ Lent, 

Who is that child I see wandering, wandering 

Who’s that knocking on the window, 


Young Edgcumbe spoke by the river, 
Young man, young woman, gazing out 
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